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Coons,  Joseph  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dougherty,  Col.  C.  Bow.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Davenport,  Edwin  Plymouth. 
Deitrick,  Harry  R..  Wilkes-Barre 
Derr,  Andrew  F.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Denison,  Dr.  Charles,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dorrance,  Benj  ,  Dorranceton 
Dunstan,  Mrs.  Harriet  Johnson,  Parsons 
Espy,  B.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
*Frear,  Rev.  Geo.  D.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Frear,  Prof.  Wm.,  State  College 
Foster,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Freeman,  Wm.  H.,  Scranton 
Fancourt,  Geo.  E.,  Dorranceton 
Green,  James  D.,  Wyoming 
Gore,  Dr.  Joel  R.,  Chicago 
Gorman,  Mrs.  Annette,  Pittston 
Hand,  Horace  E.,  Scranton 
Flay  den,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin,  W.-Barre 
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Parrish,  Miss  Kiltie  C,  Wilkes-Barre 
Patterson,  Roswell  H  ,  Scranton 
Parke,  Rev.  N.  G ,  Pittston 
Pettebone,  Sirs.  Caroline  M.  Wyoming 
Peck,  Miles  L.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Peck,  Mrs.  Miles  L..  Bristol,  Conn. 
Polen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  Wyoming 
Potter,  L.  B.,  Scranton 
Potter,  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Scranton 
Ricketts,  Col.  R.  Bruce,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds, W.-B 
Ricketts,  Win.  Reynolds,  Wilkes-Barre 
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Ripple,  Col.  E.  H.,  Scranton 
Ross,  < .  J.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Jessie  R.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Marianna  F.,  Pittston 
Rowley,  H.  W.,  Scranton 
*charpe,  Richard    Wilkes-B^rre 
Sharpe,  Richard  Jr  ,  Wilkes-Barre 
*Stewart,  Frank,  Berwick 
Sutton,  James,  Wiikes-Barre 


Smith,  J.  Bennett,  Kingston 
Smith,  John  B.,  Forty,  Fort 
♦Sutton  Samuel,  Wilkes-Barre 
Shoemaker,  S.  R,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Dr.  L.  I.,  Wilkcs-Barrc 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  L.  I.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Storrs,  W.  R.,  Scranton 
Strong,  Theo.,  Pittston 
Schooley,  Mrs ,  Sarah  Wyoming 
Stites,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Wyoming 
♦Sisson  A.  Clark,  La  Plume 
Seesholtz,  Mrs.  Martha  P ,  Catawissa 
Taylor,  Dr.  L.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Tubbs,  Benj.  R.,  Kingston 
Urquhart,  Melbourne,  Pittston 
VouStorch,  T.  C,  Scranton 
Wright  Geo.  R.,  Wilkts-Barre 
Wood,  John  G.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Wilkes-Barre 
Woodward,  J.  B  ,  Wilkes-Barre 
Woodward,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Wadhams,  Ralph  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Wilcox,  W.  A.,  Scranton 
Wilcox,Mrs.Catherine  Jenkins,  Scrant'n 
Williams,  C.  M.,  Plains 
Welles,  Rev.  H.  H.  D.  D.,  Kingston 
Welles,  Edward ,  Wilkes-Barre 
Welles,  Mrs.  Edward,  Wilkes-Barre 
Welles,  Geo.  H.,  Wyalusing 
Welles,  Jason  H.,  Scranton 
Welles,  H.  H  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 


♦Deceased. 


Order  of  Cxercises. 


i.     ''Star  Spangled  Banner." 

2.  Music — March — "Wyoming," Alexander 

Ninth  Regiment  Band 

3.  Prayer — Rev.  David  Craft,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

4.  Music — Overture — "  Poet  and  Peasant." Suppe 

Ninth  Regiment  Band 

5.  President's  Address — Capt.  Calvin  Parsons 

6.  Cornet  Solo — "Columbia," , Rollinson 

Mr.  Richard  Gendall 

7.  Hymn--"  America," Orchestra  and  Audience 

My  country  tis  of  thee,  My  native  country  thee — 

vSweet  land  of  Liberty,  Land  of  the  noble,  free — 

Of  thee  I  sing;  Thy  name  I  love  ; 

Land  where  ray  fathers  died!  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rill, 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride!  Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 

From  every  mountain  side  My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Let  freedom  ring.  Like  that  above. 

Our  fathers'  God  !  to  thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing  ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light  ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King  ! 

5.  F.  Smith. 

8.  Historical  Address— 

Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

9.  Music — Sextette — "  Lucia," Donizetti 

10.  Historical  Paper — "A  Wyoming  Heroine  of  the  Revolution." 

Mrs.  Miles  L.  Peck,  Bristol,  Conn. 

11.  Brief  Impromptu  Addresses. 

12.  Music — "  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee." Mason 

Ninth  Regiment  Band 

13.  Announcement  of  Death  of  Members. 

14.  Music— Overture — "Light  Calvalry," Suppe 

Ninth  Regiment  Band 

15.  Benediction— .    .    .    Rev.  N.  G.  Parke,  D.  D. 

16.  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 


{Report  of  Cxercises, 


The  commemorative  exercises  of  the  Third  of  July, 
1895,  were  held  under  circumstances  of  the  most  favorable 
character.  The  attendance  was  a  representative  one  and 
markedly  larger  than  last  year,  in  fact  the  interest  as  shown 
by  the  attendance  is  growing  larger  year  by  year.  The 
weather  was  perfect.  The  monument  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  from  the  flagstaff  floated  the  stars  and  stripes. 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were  present 
in  a  body,  wearing  the  insignia  of  their  organization,  as 
were  the  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  grounds  were  in  good  condition  and  from  numerous 
residences  flags  were  flying.  Outside  the  fence  was  a  big 
line  of  carriages,  and  the  traction  cars  unloaded  passengers 
at  almost  every  trip. 

The  wooden  door  on  the  monument  had  been  replaced 
by  a  handsome  bronze  door,  about  6  feet  by  3,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Law  of  Pittston,  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Wyoming  Monumental  Association,  the  organization 
in  which  the  title  of  the  site  is  vested.  The  door  bore  a 
suitable  inscription  and  was  much  admired. 

President  Calvin  Parsons,  made  some  informal  pre- 
liminary remarks,  and  asked  any  present  who  attended 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  sixty  years  ago  to  rise. 
Those  who  responded  were  William  Dickover,  Edward  S. 
Loop,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Pfouts,  Calvin  Parsons.  One  or  two 
others  said  they  had  relatives  at  home  who  had  been 
present.  George  H.Welles  ofWyalusing,  not  present,  sent 
a  letter  referring  to  his  having  been  at  the  corner  stone 
laying. 

A.  Clark  Sisson  of  La  Plume,  (since  deceased)  was 
called  on  for  a  song  and  gave  "The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill" 
so  pleasingly  that  the  assemblage  insisted  on  his  singing 


—  Col.  C.  M.  Conyngham. 

—  Rev.  George  Frear,  D.  D. 

—  Sheldon  Reynolds. 

—  Richard  Sharpe. 

—  Col.  Franklin  Stewart. 
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again.  He  then  gave  a  selection  by  Bayard  Taylor  en- 
titled "  Gen.  Scott  and  Corporal  Johnson."  Mr.  Sisson 
said  he  was  a  believer  in  patriotic  songs  and  related  the 
visit  of  some  young  American  singers  abroad  who  were 
called  on  for  some  of  their  national  songs  and  did  not  know 
a  single  one.  Mr.  Sisson's  robust  vocalism  was  a  strong 
feature  of  the  day.  Announcement  was  made  by  Vice 
President  Benjamin  Doirance  of  the  following  deaths  in 
the  membership  since  the  1894  meeting: 

Aug.  21,  1894. —  Samuel  Sutton. 

Sept.  6,  1894. 

Dec.  27,  1894. 

Feb.    8,  1895. 

Apr.  21,  1895. 

June  3,  1895. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Kennedy  read  a  brief  paper  descriptive  of 
his  paternal  grandparents  and  their  flight  from  Wyoming 
after  the  battle.  Of  three  brothers  one  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  as  were  his  wife  and  five  children  ;  another  was 
carried  into  captivity  and  never  heard  of,  and  the  third, 
the  speaker's  grandfather,  succeeded  in  getting  his  family 
to  safety.  He  and  his  family  ended  their  days  in  Adams 
County.  They  owned  their  land  in  Wyoming  Valley,  but 
never  returned  to  claim  it. 

Rev.  David  Craft  of  Lawrenceville,  made  some  im- 
promptu remarks,  in  which  he  defended  the  Wyoming 
settlers  from  certain  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  upon 
them.  True  it  was,  they  made  a  mistake  in  going  out  to 
give  battle  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  they 
would  never  have  made  the  attack  had  they  known  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  combined  force  of  British, 
Indians  and  Tories.  They  were  only  plain  farmers,  not  a 
trained  military  force,  and  some  of  the  greatest  soldiers 
we  know  of,  men  trained  for  war,  make  mistakes  just  as 
serious. 


ABSTRACT  OF  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 

— BY — 

Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  D.  D., 

Of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  President  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Association, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


This  monument  around  which  we  are  met  commemo- 
rates a  massacre.  In  this  world  massacres  are  no  novelty.  If 
a  monument  were  erected  on  the  site  of  every  one,  the  globe- 
trotter of  to-day  might  fancy  himself  traveling  through  a 
stone-cutters'  yard,  with  monuments  on  exhibition,  so  many 
would  they  be.  The  first  poem  recorded  in  our  Scripture 
is  a  war  song.  Lamech  came  prancing  in  before  his  cowed 
squaws  chanting, 

Adah  and  Zillah  hear  my  voice. 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech  hearken  to  my  speech. 
I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding, 

And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt. 
If  Cain  be  avenged  seven-fold 

Lamech  seventy  and  seven  fold. 
Ugh!  me  heap  big  Injun! 
From  the  days  of  Cain  until  the  last  slaughter  of 
Japanese  by  Chinese  or  Chinese  by  Japanese  this  has  been  a 
bloody  world.  Again  I  say  massacres  are  no  novelties. 
Whence  come  wars  and  fighting  among  men  ?  Come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  own  lusts?  Ye  lust  and  have 
not:     Ye  kill  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  last  June  at  Tioga 
Point  and  New  Town,  whence  I  have  come,  the  gathered 
forces  of  the  British,  Tories,  and  Indians  came  down  this 
fair  valley  and  wrought  their  fiery,  bloody  work. 
A  year  afterwards,  following  the  same  track  but  up  stream 
Gen.  Sullivan  with  twice  or   three   times  as  many   invaded 
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New  York  and  burned  ten  houses  to  every  one  that  the 
Indians  burned ;  they  slaughtered  perhaps  not  quite  so 
many  people ;  they  devastated  twenty  acres  to  every  one 
that  the  Indians  burned  over  here.  And  we  builded  a 
monument  to  them  for  this  New  York  massacre — a  very 
shabby  one — happily  falling  into  decay.  Again  I  ask 
whence  came  these  wars  and  fighting? 

I  ask  your  attention  to  a  very  brief  and  it  may  easily 
be  slightly  erroneous  survey  of  Colonial  history.  My 
impression  is  that  from  the  begining  the  motive  that 
prompted  the  colonists  to  seek  this  Western  world  was  the 
lust  for  gain,  thinly  veneered  here  and  there  with  a  slight  coat 
of  religious  ei  terprise.  Gold,  diamonds,  ivory,  and  spices 
lured  Christopher  Columbus ;  after  him  came  the  Portu- 
guese ;  after  them  the  English,  after  them  the  French,  in 
one  grand  rush  and  scramble  to  get  the  wealth  and  power 
supposed  to  be  hidden  on  this  Western  Continent.  The  same 
thing  is  going  on  to-day  in  the  scramble  for  Afri^  a  by  so 
calkd  christian  nations;  with  the  same  bloody  skirmishes 
and  massacre  of  natives.  Modern  civilization  is  what  is 
called  "commercial"  or  nothing.  Its  enterprises  are  in 
pursuit  of  gain.  In  less  degree  they  were  so  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  and  other  po- 
tentates gave  color,  regularity,  and  law  and  right  by  assum- 
ing to  grant  to  the  Spaniards  all  to  the  west  of  a  certain  line; 
Portuguese  to  the  east  of  a  certain  line;  and  kings  made 
othtr  grants,  pretty  nearly  all  of  them,  certainly  the  kings 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  England,  to  such  a  degree 
that  titles  to  own  lands  traced  back  far  enough  reach  to 
these  royal  grants. 

The  question  is  interesting,  what  right  have  Popes  and 
Princes  to  give  titles  to  lands  they  never  saw?  And  this 
question  raises  still  another,  whence  may  rightfully  come 
the  title  to  land?  I  submit  to  all  young  men  who  now 
hear  me  this  |Uestion,  whence  may  come  the  rightful  title 
to  real  estate? 
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Another  question:  How  much  may  one  man  own? 
I  ask  attention  to  these  questions,  because  they  are  loom- 
ing above  the  horizon  all  round  about  us  and  they  must 
be  answered  sooner  or  later.     But  to  go  on  : 

King  James  I.,  I  think  it  was,  gave  land,  a  belt  of  it 
from  ocean  to  ocean  to  the  London  Company;  in  breadth 
extending  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Potomac. 
To  the  Plymouth  Co.  he  gave  a  similar  belt,  in  breadth  ex- 
tending from  Long  Island  to  Nova  Scotia.  Between  these 
two  belts  lay  the  third  or  another  granted  belt  for  ad- 
venturous colonists  to  scramble  for  and  fight  over. 
Further  grants  were  made,  (not  to  go  into  much  detail) 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Wm.  Penn.  There  were  tracts  of 
land  granted  now  by  Massachusetts  and  now  by  Connecti- 
cut. The  colonists  held  all  their  lands  under  such  grants, 
now  from  one  and  now  from  another  pretentious  authority 
3,000  miles  off.  What  could  be  expected  from  such  begin- 
nings but  wars  and  fightings.  The  whole  crowd  of  ad- 
venturers moved  by  the  desire  of  gain  !  Authorized  by  popes 
and  kings  to  seize  upon  any  land  that  they  might  run  against ! 
Whatwas  to  have  been  expected  other  than  what  happened  ? 
The  English  colonists  very  soon  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Dutch,  also  with  the  French  ;  also  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
French  and  the  Spaniards  had  their  conflicts  and  massacres. 
Indeed,  the  biggest  massacre  that  I  remember  in  this  coloni- 
al time  was  when  the  pious  Puritan  fathers  corralled  more 
than  a  thousand  Pequot  Indians  in  a  palisade  inclosure  and 
burned  them  up  men,  women,  and  children.  Such  being 
the  temper  of  the  colonists  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Indians  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  among  them- 
selves, in  some  small  way,  to  find  out  who  was  the  stronger 
and  so  provided  for  the  survival  ofthe  fittest,  should  have 
early  taken  lessons  in  the  "art  of  war."  When  they  had 
been  called  upon  now  by  one  and  now  by  another  of  these 
European  commerical  colonists  to  aid  them  as  allies  in 
their  fighting,  it  should  surprise  no  one  to  find  the  Indians 
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doing  a  little  fighting  on  their  account.  At  any  rate  this 
fair  and  fertile  valley  in  which  we  now  stand  seems  to  have 
been  a  bone  of  contention, — a  prize  to  be  fought  for  many 
a  year  before  THE  massacre  which  we  are  now  commem- 
orating. 

It  appears  that  enterprising  colonists  from  Connecti 
cut  assumed  to  have  bought  these  acres  on  which  we  stand 
from  the  Indians.  Others  claimed  the  same  land^ — having 
also  bought  of  the  Indians.  My  impression  is  that  the 
Connecticut  settlers  came  on  the  ground  first  and  were 
quickly  driven  back; — that  they  returned  the  next  year 
and  drove  the  drivers  off  not  without  blood.  For  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  before  the  massacre  that  we  commem- 
orate, this  runway  for  Indians  and  whites — the  fair  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna — was  the  site  of  repeated  invasions 
and  repeated  massacres;  with  single  assassinations 
sprinkled  along  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  "Indian  atrocities"  and  the 
horrors  of  that  awful  night  in  1778,  July  3rd.  But  is  there 
any  form  of  warfare  that  is  not  horrid  and  atrocious? 
We  hear  it  olten  said  that  there  is  no  good  Indian  but  a 
dead  Indian,  but  who  is  competent  to  say  what  sort  of 
human  beings  the  Indians  were  before  the  invasion  by 
rival  European  colonists,  intent  on  making  gain  of  the 
Indians,  and  jealous  each  of  every  other.  My  impression 
is  that  on  the  first  arrival  of  European  adventurers,  the  In- 
dians almost  invariably  behaved  themselves  timidly;  they 
were  awed  ;  they  ran  away ;  they  sometimes  even  worshiped 
these  new  comers  with  their  fire  arms.  We  know  that 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  power  of  man  to  domesti- 
cate ferocious  beasts.  Goodness  mingled  with  severity 
tames  wild  animals  but  badness  with  cruelty  necessarily 
brings  to  pass  atrocities.  1  ask  again,  but  do  not  answer, 
what  sort  of  men  would  the  Indians  have  been  if  they 
had  been  treated  decently? 
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In  New  England  we  have  the  story  of  Elliot  and  his 
Indian  Bible  and  several  thousand  Indian  converts,  church 
members.  Their  names  are  on  the  roll  of  ancient  churches 
to  this  day.  Here  in  your  neighborhood  we  have  the 
story  of  the  Moravians  and  Count  Zinzendorf.  There  is 
a  fair  story  of  one  William  Penn  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  state  who  combined  goodness  and  shrewdness  and 
severity  with  some  success  in  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

One  thing,  citizens,  may  be  set  down  for  certain  that 
bold  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gain  never  have  been  found 
to  be  paiticularly  fastidious  or  magnanimous  in  the 
methods  by  which  they  make  their  gains  from  weaker 
races.  It  is  a  saying  of  our  Lord  "it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come"  or  occasions  for  injustice,  cruelty  and 
oppressions;  but  alas  for  the  men  by  whom  those  offenses 
come.  It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  raise  the  question,  "why 
do  adventurous  men  prefer  to  fight  for  victory  rather  than 
to  co-operate  for  prosperity."  As  natural  brute  beasts, 
they  bite  and  devour,  and   are  consumed  one  of  another. 

Next:  I  certify  you  that  all  that  makes  this 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  this  superb  region  what  it  is,  >  ou 
owe  not  to  the  killing  of  anybody,  but  to  the  people  who 
were  not  killed.  The  alluring  frenzy  of  an  awful  fight 
and  victory  and  massacre  is  seen  from  far,  like  the  rockets 
andthe  blue  lights  burned  by  steam- ships  on  the  coast  in  the 
dark.  But  they  are  not  the  fires  of  usefulness  on  that  ship, 
they  are  signals  of  danger  and  distress.  The  wholesome 
and  for  the  time  hidden  fires  that  generate  the  energy 
that  makes  the  voyage  possible,  are  costlier  far  and 
worthier  celebration. 

In  some  moods  of  thought,  I  often  conceive  that  the 
heroic  type  of  manhood  is  illustrated  by  him  or  they  who 
go  to  the  wilderness  face  to  face  with  gigantic  forces  of 
nature  like  David  before  Goliath  and  who  undertake,  a  little 
ax  and  plow  and  auger  their  only  tools,  to  hew  down  the 
monarchs  of  the  forest  and  make  a  clearing,  seeing  in  the 
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distance  of  ten  years  or  so  of  incessant  toil  a  HOME. 
There  is  a  delicious  fury  in  a  fight;  the  pain  and  suffering 
come  afterward ;  but  in  the  long  patient  courageous  cam- 
paign of  industry  there  is  no  compensating  intoxicating 
fury.  There  are  no  bugles,  trumpets,  drums,  nor  banners, 
but  instead  one  steady  anthracite  glow  of  determination 
that  moves  the  enginery  of  peace  to  the  victories  of  civili- 
zation. 

I  have  spoken  too  long — [here  Mr.  Beecher  ended 
abruptly  to  the  surprise  of  all,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
asked  leave  to  add  ;] —  Citizens  let  me  remind  you  that 
He  whom  we  call  Lord  and  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  was  himself  a  victim  of  massacre.  For  by  works  of 
grace  like  His  the  victories  of  peace  are  wrought ;  but 
the  wrath  of  men  has  never  thus  far  in  history  wrought 
the  righteousness  of  God  neither  will  it  hereafter.  The 
good  fight  of  industry  and  co-operation, — the  good  fight 
of  faith. 


HISTORICAL  PAPER 

— BY — 

Mrs.  Miles  L.  Peck, 

Bristol,  Conn. 
A  Wyoming  Heroine  of  the  Revolution." 


Read  by  Mrs.  Katherine  S.  McCartney. 


A  year  ago  to-day  a  company  of  ladies  met  in  Bristol, 
Connecticut,  and  held  exercises  commemorative  of  the 
Wyoming  Massacre.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  ladies 
then  knew  that  such  an  organization  as  the  Wyoming 
Commemorative  Association  was  in  existence,  but  certain 
it  is  that  the  services  they  held  were  identical  in  purpose 
and  in  spirit  with  yours,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Living  in  different  states  and  pursuing  different  in- 
terests our  chapter  of  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  shares  with  your  society  a  common  love  of 
country  and  has  with  yours  an  especial  interest  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  and  the  tragedy  which  took  place  there 
during  the  Revolution.  There  must  of  necessity  be  many 
names  upon  the  monument,  which  represent  to  you  who 
read  them,  nothing  but  the  fact  that  they  were  actors  in 
that  desperate  struggle  of  July  3,  1778.  Two  of  these 
names  however,  represent  to  us  something  more  than 
this:  They  were  from  our  own  town — their  descendants 
and  kindred  still  live  among  us.  It  is  my  hope  to  interest 
you  briefly  in  these  two,  Aaron  Gaylord  and  Elias  Roberts. 

Aaron  Gaylord  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1745,  and  was 
the  son  of  one  of  its  first  settlers,  He  married  while  still 
very  young,  Katherine  Cole  who  was  also  a  native  of 
Bristol.  Three  children  were  born  to  them  in  Bristol  — 
a  son  Lemuel,  and  two  daughters.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
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Revolutionary  war,  Aaron  Gaylord  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  at  the  first  call  of  the  state  for  troops,  he  re- 
sponded by  enlisting  in  the  sixth  company  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  serving  seven  months  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
After  his  discharge  December  10,  1775,  Aaron  Gaylord 
and  his  family  removed  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  to  join 
the  Connecticut  colony  there.  I  shall  not  weary  you 
with  the  details  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre — as  you  are 
already  familiar  with  them.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
Aaron  Gaylord  and  a  neighbor  fought  side  by  side  during 
the  afternoon,  and  late  in  the  evening  Lieutenant  Gaylord 
was  killed  while  the  neighbor  escaped,  reaching  the  fort 
to  tell  the  dreadful  news  of  the  day's  disaster. 

Katherine  Gaylord  lived  to  be  a  very  aged  woman, 
and  time  and  again  told  the  tragic  story  of  htr  widow- 
hood and  flight  to  her  children  and  grandchildren. 
Fortunately  they  wrote  it  down  and  it  was  printed.  I 
copy  from  its  pages  the  account  of  her  journey  back  to 
her  home  in  Bristol.  "They  (refering  to  the  women  and 
children  left  in  Forty  Fort)  well  knew  the  Indians  would 
be  upon  them  in  the  morning,  and  they  immediately  set 
about  making  hurried  preparations  for  leaving  their 
homes.  My  grandmother  collected  a  bag  of  provisions 
and  a  bag  of  clothing  which  she  put  upon  one  horse, 
while  another  horse  was  provided  upon  which  she  and  her 
three  children,  Lemuel,  Phoebe  and  Lorena  were  to  ride 
alternately.  As  soon  as  the  first  dawn  of  daylight  ap- 
peared, they  started  on  their  weary,  perilous  journey. 
Early  as  it  was  they  were  none  too  hasty  in  their  flight, 
for  before  the  sun  arose  they  looked  back  and  saw  the 
smoke  of  their  burning  homes,  and  expected  to  be  pur- 
sued by  their  savage  foes.  They  slept  the  first  night  in  a 
house  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  former  occupants 
for  fear  of  the  Indians,  but  the  three  successive  nights  were 
passed  in  the  woods  without  shelter.  The  tired  children 
feeling  secure  with  their  heads  upon  their  mother's  lap 
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slept  soundly,  while  she  watched  the  livelong  nights,  list- 
ening to  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  and  to  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves,  which  to  her  excited  imagination  was  the 
stealthy  tread  of  an  Indian.  After  the  second  day's 
journey  one  of  the  horses  became  so  lame  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it.  They  reached  the  river  and  put 
their  little  store  of  clothing  and  provisions  upon  a  raft  to 
go  down  the  stream  some  miles  to  a  ford  where  they  in- 
tended crossing  so  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  one 
horse.  After  doing  so  they  heard  the  Indians  were  in  that 
direction  and  were  afraid  to  go  farther  down  the  river,  so 
crossed  in  another  place  and  never  saw  or  heard  anything 
more  of  their  baggage.  After  this  they  were  obliged  to 
subsist  as  they  could,  as  they  pursued  their  difficult  pil- 
grimage through  that  then  sparsely  settled  country.  At 
one  time  they  went  from  Thursday  to  Sunday  afternoon 
without  food,  and  then  met  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  re- 
turning from  a  hunting  tour  who  gave  them  what  provisions 
they  had  to  relieve  them  of  their  present  hunger.  They 
were  several  weeks  on  this  wearisome  journey  to  her 
father's  home  in  Bristol,  Connecticut.  Her  father  saw 
her  approaching  the  house  with  her  three  children,  and  as 
he  went  out  to  meet  her,  she  fell  into  his  arms  and  burst 
into  tears ;  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  since  that  fatal 
night  when  the  stunning  news  was  brought  to  her  that  her 
husband  was  massacred  and  she  must  seek  safety  for  her- 
self and  children  in  speedy  flight.  No  wonder  that  the 
scenes  of  that  eventful  period  of  her  life  were  indelibly 
impressed  upon  her  mind,  and  that  she  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
and  could  relate  them  accurately  even  down  to  extreme 
old  age,  when  more  recent  events  had  entirely  faded  from 
her  memory." 

When  the  widow  Gaylord  with  her  three  children 
returned  to  Bristol,  her  son,  Lemuel,  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.     Two  years  later,  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
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old,  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Thus  for 
the  second  time  Katherine  Gaylord  was  called  upon  to 
give  up  her  dearest  to  her  country.  Doubtless  the  boy 
was  animated  by  a  love  of  excitement  and  adventure,  but 
for  the  mother  it  was  true  heroism  to  let  him  go.  He 
was  her  only  son  and  she  was  a  widow !  He  probably 
served  through  the  remainder  of  the  war,  for  he  witnessed 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  afterwards 
went  back  to  Wyoming  Valley,  where  he  married,  and 
later  on  he  settled  in  Illinois. 

Elias  Roberts  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Bristol. 
His  name  appears  first  in  a  land  grant  dated  1752  .  The 
Wyoming  Valley  however  offered  greater  attractions  than 
the  Bristol  hills,  and  he  and  his  son  Thomas  went  out  with 
the  Connecticut  Colony  to  settle  there.  Elias  Roberts 
was  killed  in  the  massacre,  but  Thomas  his  son  was  one  of 
the  few  who  escaped.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre 
Thomas  was  prostrated  on  a  sick  bed  with  fever,  a  1  Indian 
came  into  his  room  and  brandishing  a  towahawk  was  about 
to  kill  him ;  something  in  his  helpless  condition  however 
appealed  even  to  the  heart  of  a  savage,  and  he  helped  the 
sick  man  to  escape.  Weak  from  fever,  knowing  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  in  constant  fear  of  Indians,  he  made 
the  long  distance  from  Wyoming  to  Bristol.  The  news 
of  the  dreadful  atrocity  had  reached  his  family  in  Bristol, 
and  they  believed  that  neither  father  or  brother  had 
escaped,  One  evening  while  the  family  were  at  supper, 
Thomas  Roberts  appeared  at  the  door.  Emaciated,  sick 
and  alone,  he  had  endured  the  hardships  of  flight  to  face 
his  family  with  the  dread  news  of  their  father's  death. 
Elias  Roberts  was  the  father  of  Gideon  Roberts,  a  Connecti- 
cut volunteer — who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  clock 
business  in  Bristol.  Those  Yankee  clocks  are  known  now 
all  over  the  world. 

You  will  not  wonder  then,  that  we,  as  a  society  take 
deep  interest  in  the  Wyoming  Massacre.  It  is  the  custom  of 
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the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Connecticut, 
to  name  their  chapters  after  some  woman  who  living  in 
Revolutionary  times — should  have  by  hardships  orsacrifices 
endured  much  for  her  country  ;  and  it  was  decided  to  name 
our  chapter  after  Katherine  Gaylord.  She  lost  her 
husband,  she  gave  up  an  only  son,  she  endured  with  great 
fortitude  the  long  journey  from  Wyoming,  she  faced 
bravely  her  long  widowhood,  cheerful  and  helpful  to  those 
around  her,  and  left  behind  her  a  record  of  loving  christian 
character. 

The  fires  of  patriotism  lighted  in  those  early  days, 
and  fed  by  the  revival  of  these  tales  of  the  Revo- 
lution, have  burned  with  unusual  fervor  during  the  last 
year  in  Connecticut.  May  it  have  been  your  experience 
also  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Then  as  we  hang  our 
flags  to  the  breeze  on  this  anniversary,  we  shall  be  united 
in  the  sentiment, 

"Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  happy  light 
Protect  us  by  thy  might 
Great  God,  our  King." 


The  Kennedy  Family. 

By  Rev.  S.  S.  Kennedy. 

My  grandparents  participated  in  the  events  which  we 
commemorate  to  day.  They  came  from  Derry  Township 
in  1775,  then  Northumberland,  but  now  Columbia  County, 
Pennsylvania.  There  were  three  brothers,  Samuel,  John 
and  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  bought  adjoining  lands  in 
Wyoming  Valley  on  whic  hthey  settled  in  1775.  Samuel 
and  his  wife  and  five  children  were  murdered,  scalped  and 
burned  with  their  house  by  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  brother,  was  a  single  man,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  Indians  and  carried 
to  Canada,  and  his  relatives  saw  him  no  more.  Rev. 
Jacob  Kennedy,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  died  in  South 
Eaton,  Wyoming  County,  Pa.,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
grandson  of  this  Thomas  Kennedy. 

Just  previous  to  the  sad  events  which  we  commemo- 
rate to-day,  there  was  a  cry  made  that  the  Indians  were 
coming,  and  the  people  were  warned  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
My  grandfather,  John  Kennedy,  took  a  wagon  load  of  his 
household  goods  and  conveyed  them  to  a  hill  and  left 
them  with  an  acquaintance,  some  miles  distant  toward  the 
intended  place  of  retreat  ;  then  started  back  to  bring  his 
wife  and  three  children.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  his  wife  began  hoeing  a  patch  of  corn 
which  he  had  ploughed  in  the  forenoon,  and  an  Indian 
spy  fired  at  her  from  an  ambush  and  the  rifle  ball  struck 
the  handle  of  her  hoe.  Dropping  the  hoe  and  flying  to 
the  house,  she  hastily  caught  up  her  infant  daughter  and 
ran  toward  their  wheatfield,  followed  by  her  other  two 
children.  The  field  was  large  and  the  wheat  stood  tall 
and  thick  and  afforded  them  a  place  of  concealment  for 
the  night.  Her  children  were  Samuel,  aged  5  years  ;  Jane, 
aged  3  years,  and  Mary,  aged  9  months.     As  night  came 
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on  the  Indians  gathered  about  and  burned  their  house  and 
barn,  and  murdered  their  neighbors.  The  sky  was  bright 
with  the  flames  of  the  burning  buildings  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  people,  and  the  terri- 
ble war-whoops  of  the  fiends  who  were  reveling  in  a  car 
nival  of  blood. 

It  was  evening  when  my  grandfather  returned,  and 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  his  house  and  saw  that  it  was  on 
fire  and  surrounded  by  merciless  savages,  he  supposed 
that  his  family  were  all  murdered.  He  concealed  himself 
till  morning.  As  daylight  approached  the  Indians  had 
departed,  and  he  cautiously  crept  to  the  spot  where  his 
house  had  stood  and  examined  the  ashes,  searching  for 
his  wife  and  children.  But  finding  none,  there  came  into 
his  crushed  and  aching  heart  a  gleam  of  hope  that  they 
might  yet  be  alive;  but  this  hope  was  soon  followed  by 
the  fear  that  they  might  be  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  So,  in  great  agitation  and  fear,  he  walked  up 
and  down,  weeping  and  calling  aloud,  " Betsey,  Betsey;" 
and  she  knew  his  voice  and  answered  from  the  wheatfield 
and  came  to  him,  bringing  the  three  children ;  and  in  a 
moment  his  loved  ones  were  again  in  his  embrace.  But 
sad  as  well  as  joyful  was  the  meeting.  They  were  not 
safe  and  could  not  tarry  by  the  charred  remains  of  their 
once  peaceful  home,  but  had  to  leave  everything  and  flee 
for  their  lives. 

Weeping  for  joy,  and  trembling  with  fear,  they 
hastened  to  the  place  where  their  horses  and  wagon  were 
concealed ;  then  went  for  the  few  articles  left  with  the 
friends  on  the  hill;  then  hastily  began  their  dreary  flight 
over  the  mountains  in  the  direction  toward  York  County, 
Pa.  During  their  sad  journey  their  anguish  and  sufferings 
were  great;  but  being  provided  with  a  vehicle  and  team 
of  horses,  they  traveled  with  much  less  fatigue  than  many 
in  their  company,  who  fled  on  foot,  some  of  whom  perish- 
ed in  the  wilderness. 
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These  fugitives  from  unhappy  Wyoming,  paused  in 
their  journey  on  the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
purchasing  land,  they  settled  in  what  is  now  Adams 
County,  where  they  raised  a  large  .family,  and  peacefully 
ended  their  days. 

Their  home  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  nearly  paid 
for,  and  was,  I  presume,  located  between  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Pittston  on  the  east  side  but  they  never  returned  to 
claim  it.  They  were  Scotch-Irish  Protestants,  and  my 
grandmother's  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Wiley.  My 
grandfather,  John  Kennedy,  served  his  country  in  the 
American  Army,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  had  been  drawn  away 
from  Wyoming  into  the  army  and  was  absent  on  duty  at 
the  time  of  the  Indian  troubles,  and  had  reached  home 
just  in  time  to  rescue  his  family  from  destruction.  The 
little  boy,  Samuel,  who  had  lain  hid  in  the  wheatfield  all 
night  with  his  mother,  died  May  1 1,  1866,  aged  nearly  93 
years,  at  his  residence  in  Huntington  Township,  Adams 
County,  Pa.  He  remembered  that  in  going  to  the  place 
where  the  horses  and  wagon  were  concealed  in  the  woods, 
his  sister  Jane  had  fallen  from  a  footlog  into  the  stream 
and  was  nearly  drowned.  That  stream,  I  suppose,  was 
Mill  Creek. 

Around  these  facts,  heretofore  unpublished,  there  ex- 
ists an  interesting  history  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Much  of  this  history  is  in  my  possession,  and 
more  could  be  recovered  from  my  relatives  who  are 
numerous  in  Southern  Pennsylvania. 


NECROLOGY. 


REV.  GEORGE  FREAR,  D.  D., 


By  A.   Clark  Szsson,  LaP/ume,  Pa. 


Rev.  Dr.  George  Frear  was  born  at  Eaton,  Wyoming 
County,  Penn'a,  June  21,  1 83 1.  His  early  schoolboy  days 
were  spent  at  the  district  school  near  his  home.  In  due 
time  he  entered  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  (now 
Bucknell  University)  aid  graduated  from  the  Collegiate 
department  in  1856.  He  immediately  entered  the  Theo- 
logical department  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1858.  He 
made  a  profession  of  religion  and  was  baptized  into  the 
Eaton  Baptist  Church  in  1849  by  his  father,  Rev.  Wm. 
Frear,  who  was  the  founder  and  pastor  of  that  church  for 
fifty  years.  He  commenced  preaching  while  in  college 
and  was  ordained  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  August,  1858/ 

He  filled  the  following  pastorates :  The  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Reading,  Pa.,  from  August,  1858,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1872;  at  Norristown,  Pa,,  from  February,  1872,  to 
August,  1875  ;  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  from  August,  1875,  to 
February,  1879;  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  from  July,  1880,  to 
June,  1894,  where  he  died  December  27,  1894,  aged  63 
years.  From  1865  he  was  a  member,  and  from  1869 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University  at 
Lewisburg  till  the  reorganization  in  1883,  and  attended 
every  commencement  of  the  college  from  1857  till  1884, 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1874  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Lewisburg.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a  trustee 
of  Keystone  Academy,  and  all  his  pastoral  life  a  member 
and  much  of  the  time  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Baptist  Education  Society.  He  enlisted  in  the  late  war 
and  was  chaplain  of  the  3rd  Pennsylvania  Reserves  for 
some  time  until  he  was  taken  from  the  field  sick; was  also 
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chaplain  for  many  years  of  Conyngham  Post,  G.  A  R., 
of  Wilkes-Barre ;  was  President  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Ora- 
torio Society,  Secretary  of  Wilkes-Barre  Cleric,  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Law 
and  Order  Society  and  was  interested  in  many  State  and 
Associational  movements. 

He  was  courteous  in  speech,  kind  in  heart  and  liberal 
in  hand.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  remodeling  or  build- 
ing new  churches  in  Reading,  Norristown  and  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  was  always  pleasant,  social  and  agreeable ; 
his  cheerful  smile  and  friendly  greetings  were  a  benedic- 
tion to  all  whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  His  domestic  re- 
lations were  exceedingly  pleasant.  He  was  married  in 
August,  1858,  by  Rev.  F.  Christine  to  Miss  Malvina  Row- 
land, of  Hilltown,  Berks  County,  Pa  ,  who  survives  him. 
Five  children  have  been  born  as  follows :  Dr.  William 
Frear,  our  highly  esteemed  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  at  State  College,  Penn'a;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R., 
wife  of  G.  E.  Mason;  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  wife  of  E.  K.  Fry; 
Matilda  and  Anna,  the  last  two  died  in  infancy.  He  was 
a  devoted  and  loving  husband,  a  kind,  indulgent  and 
patient  father  and  his  was  a  model  christian  home. 

Dr.  Frear's  ancestors  were  of  the  French  Huguenot 
extraction.  They  came  to  New  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  about 
1655.  Poughkeepsie  was  originally  called  Freartown,  and 
Pultz,  N.  Y.,  was  settled  by  the  family.  Abraham  Frear, 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Geo.  Frear,  came  to  Forty  Fort  about 
1789,  later  moved  to  Pittston.  His  wife,  Sarah,  was  a 
most  remarkable  woman ;  she  was  the  daughter  ofWm. 
and  Anna  Patterson  and  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1759.  Four  days  at  school  constituted  the  sum  of  her 
educational  advantages,  except  what  was  furnished  by  the 
home  circle.  After  a  time  the  Patterson  family  emigrated 
to  what  was  then  called  the  West,  and  settled  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  Here  Sarah  married  for  her  first  husband 
David  Mitchel,  who  after  a  time   responded  to   his  coun- 
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try's  call  and  was  in  the  hard  fought  battles  that  secured 
our  independence.  After  the  war  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Mitchel 
removed  from  Orange  County  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
and  settled  on  the  Phillips  farm  in  Pittston,  near  Falling 
Spring.  In  1785  she  was  baptized  by  a  Baptist  preacher 
named  Benedict,  who  had  stopped  in  the  neighborhood. 
Two  years  later  her  husband  died  and  in  1788  she  mar- 
ried Abraham  Frear,  by  whom  she  had  three  children, 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Wm.  Frear,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  these  sons,  born  in 
Pittston,  1792.  In  1804  his  parents  moved  upon  the  farm 
in  Eaton,  Wyoming  County,  where  he  ever  after  lived. 
He  enlisted  as  a  priva'e  soldier  in  18 14  near  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Great  Brittain  and  served  one  month  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1822  and  officiated  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Eaton  from  that  time  until  his  death 
at  Factoryville  October  30,  1874.  Just  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  attending  the  opening 
of  Keystone  Academy,  while  pleasantly  conversing  with 
many  old  friends,  he  suddenly  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Post  and  expired.  His  pious  example  and 
sound  scriptural  teaching  have  done  much  to  give  tone 
and  character  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  place 
where  he  so  iong  lived. 

He  was  married  to  Hannah  Wheelock  in  May,  18 18, 
who  survived  him  for  several  years.  Twelve  children 
were  born,  five  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Two  sons  and 
four  daughters  still  live. 

The  grandmother  of  Dr.  Frear  was  at  the  time  of  her 
death  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  sixty  years,  was 
eighty-five  years  old,  and  had  living  children,  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren  to  the  number  of  105. 
Three  of  her  grandsons  were  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
One  of  them  says  of  her:  "They  always  had  family 
worship.  Here  was  the  first  large  bible  I  ever  saw.  She 
read  her  bible  over  and  over  again  by  course.     She   re- 
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quired  her  grandchildren  to  read  some  chapters  to  her 
every  day  in  the  course  in  which  she  was  reading.  Her 
interpretations  of  the  scriptures  to  us  was  law,  and  as 
mature  judgment  dawned  upon  us  in  after  years  we  could 
see  that  she  had  been  taught  of  God." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  Dr.  Frear  was  bred  and  born  a 
Baptist,  and  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him,  yet  he  was  never  bigoted  or  of- 
fensively sectarian,  bu't  would  cheerfully  fraternise  with 
every  one  who  was  striving  for  the  best  good  of  mankin  \. 
His  piety  was  pure,  sweet  and  perennial;  his  sermons 
were  clear,  logical  and  convincing;  he  was  ever  an  earn- 
est worker  for  the  course  of  christian  education.  He  was 
great  because  he  was  good.  His  influence  was  always  a 
power  on  the  side  of  right.  May  it  be  ours  to  imitate  his 
virtues,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  when  our  earthly 
career  is  ended  with  one  of  old :  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 


SHELDON  REYNOLDS. 


It  had  been  intended  to  present  at  the  commemora- 
tive meeting  a  year  ago  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
late  president  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative  Associa- 
tion, Sheldon  Reynolds,  but  the  same  was  not  obtainable 
in  time  and  ;s  therefore  incorporated  in  these  proceedings. 
No  more  fitting  introduction  to  the  sketch  could  be  had 
than  the  following  tribute  adopted  by  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society: 

In  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  February,  1 895,  the 
message  that  in  time  comes  to  all  men  came  to  our  be- 
loved president,  Mr.  Sheldon  Reynolds,  and  with  weary 
mind  and  body  he  gave  up  the  bitter  and  exhausting 
battle  he  had  waged  so  long,  and  quietly,  like  a  tired 
child,  he  "fell  on  sleep." 

No  announcement  can  be  fraught  with  deeper  mean- 
ing and  more   far-reaching  effect  to  the  society  than  this. 

Not  one  of  the  many  who  have  striven  for  our  welfare 
and  advancement  gave  more  of  their  very  essence  than  did 
he.  More  than  any  one  was  he  the  life  and  commanding 
influence  of  the  institution,  and  to  his  zeal  and  intelligent 
foresight  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  we  now  enjoy. 

His  whole  intellectual  life,  in  later  years,  was  devoted 
to  the  study  and  elucidation  of  local  history  and  tradition, 
and  to  this  pursuit  he  brought  a  mind  of  broad  and 
thorough  culture,  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  modern 
research,  and  equipped  in  a  manner  that  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  years  of  patient  and  intelligent  toil  and  prepara- 
tion. 

With  a  modesty  which,  to  those  who  knew  him,  was 
even  more  charming  than  the  many  other  graces  of  mind 
and  person  he  had  bten  endowed  with  both  by  nature  and 
by  cultivation,  his  highest  aim  was  not  his  personal  repu- 
tation; nor  that  he  himself  might  scale  the  heights  of 
fame  ;    but  that  this  society  might  stand  among  its  fellows, 
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known  everywhere,  as  ranking  any  in  the  land  in  charac- 
ter and  influence.  Such  a  noble  and  unselfish  ambition 
was  worthy  of  the  completest  fruition,  and,  had  he  been 
spared  to  us,  no  one  could  have  doubted  its  fulfillment. 

But,  in  the  noon- day  of  his  labor,  when  all  that  had 
gone  before  was  but  the  making  ready  for  the  brilliant 
outcome  of  the  future,  he  has  been  taken  from  us,  and 
we  have  only  the  memory  of  his  charming  personality, 
his  unsullied  life  and  noble  example  to  comfort  us  in  our 
sorrow  and  assuage  our  grief. 

His  loss  to  our  society  is  of  the  gravest  import;  he 
was  our  pride,  and  to  him  we  looked  for  the  success  that 
seemed  so  well  assured,  trusting  with  confidence  in  his 
rare  gifts  of  learning,  critical  insight  and  judgment,  and 
his  deep-seated  love  for  us  and  interest  in  our  welfare. 

The  influence  of  such  a  life,  devoted  to  the  highest 
advancement  of  this  institution  should  be  a  never-ending 
inspiration  to  us,  and  should  encourage  us  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  and  endeavor  to  promote  in  every  way  the 
cause  for  which  he  labored  during  the  many  years  that 
are  now  passed  away. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  stricken  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  sent 
them  in  the  name  of  the  society. 

*     *     * 

[From  the  Wixkes-Barre  Record.] 
Only  50  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  community  and  in  many  pursuits  of 
learning,  Sheldon  Reynolds  passed  away  February  8,  1 895  , 
at  Saranac  Lake,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  broken  health. 

As  the  curtain  is  drawn  and  we  turn  in  retrospect  to 
contemplate  the  life  that  is  now  closed,  we  find  it  full  of 
industry  along  the  lines  that  lift  humanity  into  the  higher 
spheres  of  action.  A  broad  and  liberal  mind  full  of  in- 
telligence,   and    ambitions    to    reach  out  in  science    and 
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literature,  we  find  him  especially  devoted  to  these  pur- 
suits and  the  public  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wide  re- 
search and  broad  interpretations.  In  business  also  he  lent 
the  best  counsel  and  advice  to  various  enterprises  and  all 
have  profited  by  the  fact  that  he  was  associated  with  them. 
Many  such  instances  could  be  named.  In  this  way  the 
community  at  large  has  been  benefited  by  the  life  of 
Sheldon  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Kingston,  February  22, 
1845,  and  was  the  fourth  of  five  children.  The  family  is 
of  English  extraction  and  is  descended  from  James 
Reynolds  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  (1643).  Tnc  family 
came  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1769,  among  the  first  settlers. 
William  Reynolds  was  slain  in  the  Massacre  of  Wyoming 
and  his  brother  David  was  in  the  garrison  at  Plymouth 
during  the  months  succeeding  the  battle.  Benjamin 
Reynolds,  son  of  David,  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1780 
and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  time. 
His  wife,  Lydia  Fuller,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Mayflower 
family  of  that  name.  William  Reynolds,  son  of  Benjamin 
Reynolds  and  Lydia  (Fuller)  Reynolds,  was  the  father  of 
Sheldon  Reynolds,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Other 
children  of  Benjamin  Reynolds  were  Hannah,  mother  of 
George  R.  Bedford  of  Wilkes-Barre  ;  Elijah  W.,  father  of 
John  B.  Reynolds,  of  Kingston;  J.  Fuller  Reynolds, 
father  of  H.  B.  Reynolds,  of  the  Lackawanna  County 
bar;  Emily,  wife  of  R.  H.  Tubbs,  M.  D.,  of  Kingston,  and 
Abram  H.  Reynolds. 

William  C.  Reynolds,  father  of  deceased,  was  born 
in  Plymouth  in  1801.  He  was  educated  in  the  old 
Wilkes-Barre  academy  and  embarked  in  the  coal  business 
and  in  shipping  to  market  the  products  of  this  region. 
Later  the  firm  of  Gaylord  (Henderson)  &  Reynolds  was 
formed  and  they  shipped  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  grain 
and  lumber  by  way  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Easton  turn- 
pike and  later  by  canal.     They  also  had  general  stores  in 
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Plymouth  and  Kingston  and  did  a  flourishing  business. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  recognizing  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
markets  by  the  ordinary  means,  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Gaylord,  the  late  chief  justice  Woodward,  William 
Swetland,  Samuel  Hoyt  and  others  in  securing  a  charter 
for  what  is  now  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  then  proposed  to 
extend  from  Sunbury  to  Scranton,  which  connected  with 
other  lines  and  formed  continuous  connection  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  seaboard  Mr.  Reynolds  was  president 
of  the  railroad  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  elec- 
ted to  the  legislature  from  the  district  then  comprising 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  counties  for  the  term 
1 836-1838,  and  served  with  distinction,  introducing  many 
measures  of  benefit  to  the  public.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  judge  of  Luzerne  County's  court  of 
common  pleas  for  five  years.  During  the  second  year  of 
Wyoming  Seminary  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  that  In- 
stitution and  continued  for  thirteen  years.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  Wyoming  National  Bank.  His  wife  was 
Jane  Holberton  Smith,  and  their  children  were  Sheldon 
Reynolds,  Col.  G.  Murray  Reynolds,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Charles  Denison  Reynolds,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Col.  R. 
Bruce  Ricketts,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Benjamin  Reynolds, 
of  Wilkes-Barre.  Judge  Reynolds  died  in  Wilkes-Barre 
in  1869,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  in  1874. 

Sheldon  Reynolds  was  educated  at  the  Luzerne 
Presbyterian  Institute  at  Wyoming  and  at  Wyoming 
Seminary,  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Yale  College,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1867.  He  studied  law  at  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School  and  then  completed  his  legal  studies  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Andrew  T.  McClintock,  of  this  city. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne  County  October 
16,  187  I,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  brilliant  lawyers  at  the  Luzerne  County  bar,  although 
of  late  years  he  did  not  engage  actively  in  the  practice  of 
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his  profession.  In  1876  Mr.  Reynolds  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Annie  Buckingham  Dorrance,  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  Charles  Dorrance,  of  Kingston.  One  son,  Dor- 
rance Reynolds,  now  18  years  of  age,  wis  born  to  them. 
Mr.  Reynolds  early  developed  studious  habits  and 
his  mind,  which  had  received  the  best  of  training,  was 
keenly  discerning  and  retentive,  and  what  he  read  or 
learned  was  stored  away  and  assimilated.  His  papers  on 
scientific  and  other  subjects  in  which  he  was  especially 
interested,  show  a  thoroughness  and  thoughtfulness  that 
indicate  his  deep  intellectuality.  As  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  he  prepared 
many  papers  that  have  commanded  wide  attention  and 
have  placed  him  foremost  among  the  many  students  of 
that  organization.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Patti- 
son  one  of  the  commissioners  to  locate  and  identify  the 
Revolutionary  forts  of  the  State  and  his  paper  on  the  forts 
of  Wyoming  Valley  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  His- 
torical Society  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  es- 
says. Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  trustee,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  president  of  the  society  and  one  of  its  most  en- 
thusiastic members.  In  fact  much  of  his  time  of  late 
years  was  devoted  to  literary  research  and  writing  and 
such  scientific  work  as  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
Historical  Society's  departments.  He  was  also  associated 
with  numerous  business  enterprises,  and  in  this  line  as 
well  as  in  others  his  advice  was  always  sought  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  corporations  with  which  he  was 
identified.  He  was  president  of  the  Wyoming  National 
Bank,  the  Wilkes-Barre  E  ectric  Light  Co.,  and  until  his 
health  failed  was  president  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Water 
Co.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Wyoming  Commem- 
orative Association,  and  in  1 875- 1 876  a  school  director 
of  the  Third  district.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Franklin  Institute;  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Bangor  Historical, 
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American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  Historical  Association  and  the  Anthropological 
Society  In  1881  Mr.  Reynolds  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  committee  and  the  reforms  he  intro- 
duced if  they  had  been  adhered  to  would  have  done 
much  for  the  party  in  the  county.  The  success  with 
which  he  managed  the  county  campaign  turned  all  eyes 
upon  him  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  State  senator  in 
1884  to  succeed  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  but  he  declined 
all  political  offers  for  office,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
people.  In  1880  he  was  chairman  of  the  city  Democratic 
committee. 

Personally  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  pleasant  and  affable 
gentleman  and  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  him.  He  became  popular  because  of  the 
highest  merit  and  not  because  of  any  obtrusive  charac- 
teristics. Modest  and  retiring,  the  honors  that  came  to 
him  were  entirely  unsought  and  were  the  best  indication 
of  his  fitness  for  those  positions  which  he  graced. 
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Publications  of  the  Wyoming  Commemorative 
Association : 

A  Record  of  the  one-hundredth  year  commemorative  ob- 
servance of  the  Battle  and  Massacre,  July  3,  1878. 
Edited  by  Wesley  Johnson,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
association,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1882.  355  pages. 
Including  proceedings  of  1879,  1880,  1 881. 

Proceedings  for  1893,  with  address  by  E.  Greenough  Scott, 
Esq.,  18  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1894,  with  address  by  Judge  Sylvester 
Dana,  Concord  N.  H.,  "The  Fatherland  of  the 
Wyoming  Settlers."  Address  by  Sidney  Roby 
Miner,  Esq.,  "Who  was  Queen  Esther?"  Memorial 
sketches  of  Dr.  H.  Hollister  and  Hon.  Lazarus 
Denison  Shoemaker.     48  pages. 

Proceedings  for  1895,  with  address  by  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  historical  paper 
by  Mrs.  Miles  L.  Peck,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  on  "A 
Wyoming  Heroine  of  the  Revolution;"  memo- 
randum concerning  the  Kennedy  Family ;  memorial 
sketches  of  Rev.  Geo.  Frear,  D.  D.,  and  Sheldon 
Reynolds,  Esq.,  late  vice  president  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Proceedings  for  1896,  with  addresses  by  Sydney  G.Fisher, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  John  Dorrance  Farnham, 
Esq.,  of  Wiikes-Barre,  on  "Col.  John  Franklin;" 
Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on 
"Two  Years  of  Self  Govern'ment  in  the  Second 
Wyoming  Colony;"  retrospect  of  the  building  of 
the  monument,  C.  I.  A.  Chapman. 

[The  memorial  volume  is  out  of  print  though  a  few  copies,  iu  paper, 
are  yet  to  be  had  from  W.  Puckey  &  Bro.,  Wilkes-Barre,  at  $2  each. 
All  the  later  proceedings  can  be  had  of  the  secretary,  F.  C.  Johnson, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  at  50c.  each.] 
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wilkes-barre,  pa.  : 
Press  of  The  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 

. . .  1896 . . . 


Officers   of  the   dissociation. 


PRESIDENT, 

CAPT.  CALVIN  PARSONS. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS, 

MR.  WILLIAM  L.  CONYNGHAM.       DR.  J.  R.  GORE. 
BENJAMIN  DORRANCE,  ESQ.  *MR.  MILTON  BAILEY. 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MINER.  MR.  LAWRENCE  MEYERS. 

SECRETARY, 
F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY, 

GEORGE  H.  BUTLER,  ESQ. 

LIBRARIAN, 

WILLIAM  A.  WILCOX,  ESQ. 
i 

COMMITTEE  ON   GROUNDS, 

BENJ.  DORRANCE.  CHARLES  LAW. 

WM.  H.  JENKINS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM, 

WM.  A.  WILCOX,  ESQ.  II.  H  HARVEY. 

SIDNEY  R.  MINER,  ESQ. 


*D led  July  21,  1896. 


TTfembers  of  the  dissociation. 


[The  only  condition  of  membership  is  the  annual  payment  of  at 
least  One  Dollar.  The  following  persons  have  paid  $i  to  $10  during 
1895  °r  x8g6  or  both.] 


Abbott,  Miss  Lucy,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Atherton,  Mrs.  T.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Atherton,  Thos.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Atherton,  Henry,  Wilkes-Barre 
Atherton,  Sarah,  Wilkes-Barre 
Archibald,  Hon.  R.  W.,  Scranton 
Alexander,  Miss  Emily  J.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Alexander,  Miss  Carrie  M., Wilkes-Barre 
Alexander,  W.  Murray,  Wilkes-Barre 
Armstrong,  Amon,  Pittston. 
Barnum,  B.  F.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Bailey,  Mr.  &  Mrs  W.  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Bennett,  Geo.  S.,    Wilkes-Barre 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Priscilla  L.,  W-B. 
Bennett,  S.  B.,  Pittston. 
Beaumont,  Col  B.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Beaumont,  Mrs.  Col.  E.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Boies,  Col.  H.  M.,  Scranton 
Boies,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Scranton 
Butler,  Geo.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Butler,  Pierce,  Carbondale 
Butler,  Harry  C,  Carbondale 
*Bailey,  Milton,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Beaver,  Judge  James  A.,  Bellefonte 
Cooper,  B.  G.,  Pittston 
Conyngham,  W.  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Conyngham,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Conyngham,  W.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Conyngham,  J.  N.  Wilkes-Barre 
Corss,  Dr.  F.,  Kingston 
Coons,  Joseph  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dougherty,  Col.  C.  Bow.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Davenport,  Edwin,  Plymouth 
Deitrick,  Harry  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Derr,  Andrew  F.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Denison,  Dr.  Charles,  Wilkes-Barre 
Dorrance,  Benj.,  Dorranceton 

Dowining 

Dunstan,  Mrs.  Harriet  Johnson,  Parsons 
Dean,  Arthur  D.,  Scranton. 
Espy,  B.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Frear,  Prof.  Wm.,  State  College 
Foster,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Freeman,  Wm.  H.,  Scranton 
Fancourt,  Geo.  E.,  Dorrancelon 
Flanagan,  Geo.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Farnham,  John  D.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Gay,  M.  B.,  Wyoming. 
Green,  James  D.,  Wyoming 
Gore,  Dr.  Joel  R.,  Chicago 
Gorman,  Mrs.  Annette,  Pittston 
Hand,  Horace  E.,  Scranton 


Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin,  W.-Barre 
Harrower,  C.  D.  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Heath,  Mrs.  W,  H,,  Scranton 
Hoyt,  Abram  G.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Hunt,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Hollenback,  J.  W ,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harding,  J.  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Harvey,  H.  H,  Wilkes-Barre 
Hunlock,  A.ndrew,  Wilkes-Barre 
Hutchins,  Anna  M.,  Wyoming 
Hutchins,  Robert,  Wyoming 
Hollister,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Scranton 
*Henry,  Mrs.  Sallie,  Wyoming 
Jacobs,  W.  S.,  Wyoming. 
Johnson,  F.  C,  Wilkes  Bane 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Georgia  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Johnson,  Miss  Ruth,  Wilkes-Barre 
Johnson,  Frederick  Green, Wilkes-Barre 
Johnson,  Robert  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Johnson,  H.  F.,  Kingston 
Jones,  Mrs  Thos.  E.,(Fieldstone,)Scrat'n 
Jones,  Rev.  H.  L..  Wilkes-Barre 
Jones,  Miss  Hattie  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Jenkins,  W.  H.,  Wyoming 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Steuben,  Wyoming 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Florence,  Philadelphia 
Kulp,  Geo.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Jenkins,  John  S.,  West  Pittston 
Kulp,  Mrs  Mary  Stewart,  Wilkes-Barre 
Loop,  E,  S.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Law,  Chas.,  Pittston. 
Loomis,  W.  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Loomis,  Geo.  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Laning,  John,  Wilkes-Barre 
Loveland,  Wm.,  Kingston 
Loveland,  Geo.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Lewis,  George  C,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Leas,  Rush  0.,  Plymouth 
Marsh,  Mrs.  E.  F ,  Scranton 
Miner,  Hon.  Chas.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Miner,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Miner.  S.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Miner,  Col.  Asher,  Wilkes-Barre 
Miller,  Stephen  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Mitchell,  W.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Mc Alpine,  A.  W  .  Wilkes-Barre 
McClintock,  A.  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
McClintock,  Mrs.  A.  H,  Wilkes-Barre 
McClintock,  Todd,  Wilkes-Barre 
Myers,  L.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Nesbitt,  Abram,  Wilkes-Barre 
O'Malley,  Wm., Wilkes-Barre 
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Parsons,  Calvin,  Parsons 
Parsons,  Calvin  F.,  Parsons. 
Parsons,  Major  0.   A.,   Wilkes-Barro 
Persons,  Mrs.  Sarah  C,  Parsons. 
1 'arsons,  Mary  M.,  Parsons. 
Plumb,  II.  P.,  Peely 
Piinglo,  N.  G.,  Kingston 
Ptonts,  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Pfouts,  Miss  Fannie  L.,  Wilkes  Barre 
Pfonts,  Geo.  s.  .Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Phelps,  F.  A.,  Wilkes- Burn1 
Phelps,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wilkes-Barre 
Phelps,  Win.  (!.,  Binghamton. 
Parrish,  Charles,  Wilkes-Barre 
Parrish,  Mis.  Charles.  Wilkes-Barre 
Parrish,  Miss  Anna  C  ,  Wilkes-Barre 
Parrish,  Miss  B.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Parrish,  Miss  Kiltie  C,  Wilkes-Barre 
Patterson,   Roswell  H  ,  Scranton 
Parke,  Rev.  N.  Q  ,  Pittston 
Pettebone,  Mrs.  Caroline  T.,  Wyoming 
Peck,  Miles  L.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Peck,  Mrs.  Miles  L..  Bristol,  Conn. 
Polen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  Wyoming 
Potter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  B.,  Scranton 
Ricketts,  Col.  R.  Bruce,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds, W.-B 
Ricketts,  Win.  Reynolds,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Jean,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ricketts,  Leigh,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  J.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Col.  G.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Stelia  D.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Miss  Helen  M.,  Wilkes- Bat  re 
Reynolds,  Schuyler  L  ,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Dorrance,  Wilkes-Barre 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  Wilkes-Barre 
Ryman,  Clayton  J.,  Wyoming 
Rogers,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Hnntsville 
Ripple,  Col.  E.  II.,  Scranton 
Ross,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  J.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Jessie  R.,  Pittston 
Ross,  Miss  Marianna  P.,  Pittston 
Rowley,  II.  W.,  Scranton 


Schooley,  J.  M  ,  Wyoming. 
Schooley,  J.  J.,  West  Pittston. 
Sharp*;,  Richard  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barro 
Smith,  J.  Bennett,  Kingston 
Smith.  Hon.  John  B„  Forty,   Fort 
Sutton,  James,  Wilkes-Barro 
Shoemaker,  S.  EL,  Wyoming 
Shoemaker,  Dr.  L.  I.,  Wilkes-Barro 
Shoemaker,  Mrs.  L.  [.,  Wilkes-Barro 
Shoemaker,  Wm.  M.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Shoemaker,  Dr.  A.  C,  Pittston. 
Storrs,  W.  R.,  Scranton 
strong,  Theo.,  Pittston 
Stiles,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Wyoming 
Stiles,  Rov.  W.  Scott,  Wvoming. 
Stites,  T.  II.  A.,  Wyoming. 
Stark,  S.  Judson,  Tnnkhannock. 
*Sisson,  A.  Clark,  La  Plnmo 
Seesholtz,  Mrs.  Martha  P.,  Catawissa 
Shotten,  Thomas,  Scranton. 
Taylor,  Dr.  L.  II.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Tnbbs,  Benj.  R.,  Kingston 
Urqnhart,  Milbonrne,  Pittston 
VonStorch,  T.  C,  Scranton 
Wright,  Geo.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Wright,  Major  J.  Ridgway,  W-B. 
Wright,  Harrison,  Wilkes-Barro. 
Wood,  John  G.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Wilkes-Barre 
Woodward,  J.  B,  Wilkes-Barro 
Woodward,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Wadhams,  Ralph  H.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Wilcox,  W.  A.,  Scranton 
Wilcox, Mrs.Catherine  Jenkins,  Scrant'n 
Williams,  C.  M.,  Plains 
Welles,  Rev.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  Kingston 
Welles,  Edward,  Wilkes-Barre 
Welles,  Mrs.  Edward,  Wilkes-Barro 
Welles,  Geo.  II.,  Wyalnsing 
Welles,  .lason  II.,  Scranton 
Welles,  H.   II.  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre 
Watres,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Scranton 
Yarrington,  W.  L.,  Carbondale 


1[  Two  extra  amounts  of  one  dollar  each  were  received  but  with  no  names 
attached. 


♦Deceased. 
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OPDER  OP  EXERCISES-^ 


1.  "Star  Spanngwd  Banner." 

2.  Music— Tattoo— "  Soldier's  Life," KeUi    I  tela 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

3.  Prayer— 

Rev.  W.  Scott  Stites,  Wyoming. 

4.  Music— Selection— "  Maritaua," Wallace 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

5.  President's  Address — 

Capt.  Calvin  Parsons. 

6.  Music— Overture— "  William  Tell," Rossini 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

7.  Hymn -"America," 5".  F.Smith 

Orchestra  and  Audience. 

8.  Historical  Address— 

Sydney  G.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

™,t^     c.„„,  I  «•     "The  Two  Roses," Werner 

9.  Music-Songs]  ^     -Soldier's  Farewell," Kinkle 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

10.  Brief  Historical  Papers— 

John  D.  Farnham,  Ralph  H.  Wadhams,  C.  I.  A.  Chapman, 
S.  Judson  Stark. 

11.  Music — March— "  Indian," Sellenick 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

12.  Ode — Written  for  the  dedication  of  the  Monument,  July  2,  1S41, 

by  Amos  Sisty. 
Led  by  West  Side  Choirs. 

13.  MUSIC— Overture— "Light  Cavalry," Suppt 

Ninth  Regiment  Band. 

15.     "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


{Report  of  Sxercises, 


Nearly  a  thousand  persons  were  gath- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  monument  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1896.  The  seats  hereto- 
fore ample,  were  not  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  scores  of  persons 
were  compelled  to  stand,  though  many, 
particularly  the  children,  dropped 
in  shady  places  upon  the  green- 
sward and  made  themselves  comforta- 
ble. The  big  canvas  was  spread  over- 
head and  this  with  the  generous  shade 
from  the  trees  afforded  ample  shelter. 
A  hot  sun  beat  down  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  though  it  was  deliciously  tempered 
by  cooling  zephyrs.  An  abundance  of 
cool  drinking  water  was  provided.  The 
grounds  were  in  splendid  condition  and 
the  monument  had  lately  been  pointed 
with  cement  from  top  to  bottom  and  the 
marble  tablets  recording  the  victims 
and  survivors  of  the  massacre  had  been 
cleaned  of  vandal  defilements  and  pre- 
sented a  rejuvenated  appearance. 

A  regular  feature  for  years  has  been 
the  presence  of  Alexander's  band  and 
this  occasion  was  no  exception,  that  ex- 
cellent organization  interspersing  the 
exercises  most  agreeably. 

The  Colonial  Dames  and  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  occupied  front 
seats  reserved  for  them,  as  did  the  la- 
dies of  the  Wyoming  Monument  Asso- 
ciation. The  latter  organization  had 
decked  the  base  of  the  monument  with 
vases  of  roses  and  daisies  and  other 
flowers,  and  with  bunches  of  laurel,  and 
at  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  erected 
a  bower  of  flags,  evergreens  and  roses, 
exactly  like  the  one  used  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  fifty-five  years 
ago. 

Rev.  W.  Scott  Stites  led  in  a  prayer 
which  was  full  of  fervor  and  patriotism, 
and  then  the  asemblage  rose  and  with 
enthusiasm  sang  "My  Country,  'Tis  of 
Thee,"  led  by  Benjamin  Evans  of  Pitts- 
ton  and  an  excellent  choir  of  young  la- 
dies. 

Benjamin  Dorrance  made  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sally  Hem-y 
of  Wyoming  and  A.  Clark  Sisson  of  La 
Plume.  It  was  the  latter  who,  at  the 
meeting  of  1895,  sang  in  such  a  stirring 
way  "The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill"  and 
other  songs. 

Capt.  Calvin  Parsons  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress as  president.  He  recalled  the  big 
centennial  celebration  of  eighteen  years 


ago,  when  President  Hayes  was  present. 
Some  here  to-day,  he  said,  may  pos- 
sibly live  to  attend  the  second  centen- 
nial in  1978.  He  was  glad  to  see  so 
many  take  an  interest  in  this  commem- 
orative meeting.  While  there  was  no 
Parsons  name  on  the  monument  yet  his 
maternal  great-grandfather  and  grand- 
father lie  buried  here.  "I  never  saw 
either  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Parsons,  "but 
I  hope  to  see  them  in  the  world  to  come. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to-day,  with 
young  and  old,  for  I  see  some  who  are 
past  four  score  years."  Mr.  Parsons' 
address,  though  brief,  was  full  of  feeling 
and  patriotism. 

At  this  point  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  Esq., 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
author  of  the  recent  book  on  the  "Mak- 
ing of  Pennsylvania"  gave  the  principal 
address. 

John  D.  Farnham  gave  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  John  Franklin,  one  of  Wyo- 
ming's heroes,  and  probably  the  most 
implacable  foe  the  Penn  government 
ever  had. 

Ralph  H.  Wadhams  recounted  the  first 
attempts  of  Wyoming  at  self-goyern- 
ment  in  the  two  years  of  1772  and  1773, 
just  following  the  first  Pennamite  war. 
During  this  period  Wyoming  governed 
itself,  independent  of  both  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania. 

S.  Judson  Stark  of  Tunkhannock  ex- 
hibited the  original  records  of  Putnam, 
one  of  the  seventeen  townships,  to- 
gether with  the  compass,  scale  and 
draughting  tools  used  by  his  grand- 
father, Zebulon  Marcy,  in  the  original 
survey  of  old  Putnam. 

C.  I.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  described  the  finishing  of  the  monu- 
ment over  fifty  years  ago,  he  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  brought  to 
completion  only  through  the  efforts  of 
the  women  of  the  valley. 

The  asemblage  rose  and  sang,  led  by 
the  choir,  the  ode  written  by  Amos 
Sisty  for  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment in  1841.  It  was  effectively  sung 
to  a  familiar  hymn  tune. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises 
many  persons  remained  to  view  the 
renovated  monument,  inside  and  out, 
and  to  pay  their  annual  membership 
dues.  There  is  no  other  formality  of 
membership  than  paying  $1  annually. 
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Sydney  G.  Fisher,  Esq., 

Of  Phi  la  Delphi  a,  Pa, 


The  task  of  addressing  the  Connecti- 
cut people  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  great  event  of  their  his- 
tory is  a  very  congenial  one,  and  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  some  Im- 
partiality; for  I  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  educated  in  Connecticut. 

There  are  also  other  considerations 
which  make  it  easy.  You  people  of 
Wyoming  are  more  interested  in  State 
history  than  all  the  other  people  of  our 
Commonwealth  put  together.  You  have 
studied  the  history  of  this  valley  with 
a  thoroughness  of  detail  and  described 
the  events  with  a  vividness  of  language 
which  have  made  it  known  to  the  whole 
English  speaking  race.  I  know  of  no 
other  episode  in  the  history  of  any  of 
our  States  that  has  been  done  so  com- 
pletely and  well.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
obliged  to  begin  by  attempting  to 
arouse  your  interest  in  history;  for  it  is 
already  as  strong  as  my  own.  If  all 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  al- 
ways in  the  same  degree  interested  in 
the  State's  history  we  should,  I  think, 
have  a  more  homogeneous  and  united 
Commonwealth  and  would  stand  first 
instead   of  second   in   the   Union. 

I  have  often  wondered  exactly  why  it 
was  that  the  Connecticut  people  were 
able  to  make  this  valley  that  they  had 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania  so  cele- 
brated in  America  and  England  that 
the  English  poet  Campbell  should  write 
of  it  his  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  a  most 
sympathetic  work  of  genius,  less  than 
thirty  years  after  the  Revolution  had 
closed  and  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  of  1812. 

It  may  have  been  that  clear  cut 
power  of  expression  which  is  common  in 
New  England,  and  is  the  result  of  New 
England  education  or  of  the  life,  or 
climate,  or  something  in  that  land.  The 
New  Englanders  have  written  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  country  and  forced 
their  ideas  on  the  world  while  we  modest 
Pennsylvanians,  with  equally  good  ideas 
and  equally  good  history,  have  remain- 
ed unsung  and  unhonored  because  we 
were  not  nimble  with  our  tongues. 


I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 

you  Connecticut  people  with  your  in- 
stinctive mastery  of  the  aptest  language 
had  a  comparitively  easy  task  witli 
Wyoming.  The  story  of  Wyoming  was 
in  itself  essentially  interesting  and  lan- 
cinating. It  was  a  story;  we  naturally 
call  it  a  story  rather  than  a  history; 
and  whatever  possesses  the  essential 
elements  of  a  story  is  sure  to  charm. 
"Tell  us  a  story,"  said  the  children  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  in  that  re- 
spect we  are  still  children  to-day. 

We  are  obliged  in  these  latter  times 
to  write  the  philosophy  of  history.  We 
must  study  history  ethnologically,  as 
the  learned  ones  say,  to  see  what  effect 
on  events  the  characteristics  of  different 
races  have  had.  We  must  study  his- 
tory from  the  religious  point  of  view 
to  see  the  effect  of  creeds  and  faiths 
and  fanaticism.  And  we  must  study  it 
politically  to  see  the  growth  of  institu- 
tions and  civil  liberty.  But  after  all  the 
first  and  original  history,  the  history 
that  becomes  household  history,  and 
that  we  all  know  and  remember  is  a 
story. 

I  should  liked  to  have  heard 
Zebulon  Butler  on  this  spot  describe  the 
battle  of  Wyoming;  and  I  would  have 
been  listening  to  real  history.  When 
your  honored  fellow  citizen,  long  since 
dead,  Mr.  Charles  Miner,  went  up  and 
down  this  valley  among  the  survivors 
and  eye  witnesses  of  the  battle  he  col- 
lected from  them  the  real  story  of  the 
event  and  every  Pennsylvania!!  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  to-day.  The 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  the  noblest  his- 
tory and  it  is  all  in  the  form  of  stories, 
the  simple  narrative  without  comment 
which  we  tell  to  children  and  with 
which  an  able  judge  describes  a  case 
to  a  jury.  Caesar's  Commentaries 
are  a  simple  Btory.  Macaulay,  with  all 
his  prejudice  is  read  because  he  tells 
a  story,  while  the  careful  philosophic 
Hume  collects  the  dust  on  the  library 
shelves. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  be- 
come   involved    and    obscure    when  we 
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treat  history  philosophically,  not  be- 
cause the  subject  is  inherently  obscure, 
but  because  we  have  not  yet  learned 
the  utmost  compass  in  simplicity  of 
language.  The  day  may  come  when 
the  man  of  genius  will  describe  the  full 
effects  of  race  and  creed  and  the  subtle 
evolution  of  constitutional  rights  and 
civil  liberty  in  a  narrative  that  will  be 
facts  without  comment  and  as  clear  and 
convincing  as  the  Old  Testament  story 
of  Joseph. 

The  greatest  writer  of  stories,  even 
Homer  himself,  could  hardly  have  be- 
gun a  tale  more  simply  than  the  his- 
tory of  Wyoming  begins.  The  people 
of  Connecticut  had  been  living  for  a  lit- 
tle over  100  years  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  a  strip  of  land  about  fifty  miles 
wide  and  3,000  miles  long,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  were  Englishmen,  and  this  land 
had  been  given  to  them  by  a  charter 
from  their  English  king. 

There  were  very  few  other  people  in 
the  world  that  had  such  a  strange  do- 
main as  this  which  might  have  been 
given  by  the  fairies  instead  of  by  a  king. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  it  was  a  green 
ocean  of  tree  tops  as  it  rose  and  fell 
over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  what 
we  now  call  Pennsylvania,  and  touched 
the  shores  of  Bake  Erie,  a  great  inland 
sea.  Still  onward  and  westward  it  went 
and  soon  open  spaces  and  meadows  ap- 
peared after  five  hundred  miles  of  tree 
tops,  and  the  buffalo  and  elk  fed  in 
the  sunshine  and  no  longer  in  the 
shadows  of  the  woods.  Soon  the 
meadows  became  larger,  and  presently 
the  woods  were  gone  and  the  vast 
prairie  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  appeared 
with  their  knee  deep  grass,  waving  to 
the  horizon.  The  Mississippi  is  crossed 
the  long  grass  is  gone,  and  the  short, 
stunted  buffalo  grass  of  the  plains 
spreads  to  the  brim  of  the  sky  and  the 
land  is  drier,  and  the  millions  of  buffalo 
raise  the  dust  in  clouds  as  they  press 
towards  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  those  mighty  peaks  and 
ranges  with  their  endless  snow  and  their 
countless  herds  of  game  were  still  Con- 
necticut, which  was  pressing  on  and  on 
across  the  sage  brush  plains  of  Utah, 
through  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the 
brown  deserts  of  Nevada  up  again  into 
the  peaks  of  the  Sierras  in  California, 
until  that  Yankee  empire  ended  at  last 
as  it  had  begun,  by  the  breakers  of  the 
sea. 

What  a  wonderland  Connecticut 
was!  and  as  it  forged  its  way  through 
forest   and   mountain   and   prairie   and 


plain  and  dusty  desert  into  mountains 
again,  a  narrow  band  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  sea  to  sea,  how  typical  of 
the  restless  energies  of  the  handful  of 
English  who  began  life  upon  its  eastern 
extremity,  outnumbered  by  the  animals 
and  the  red  men. 

But  100  years  has  raised  that  handful 
of  800  to  120,000  and  is  it  strange  that 
they  wished  to  see  their  grand  inherit- 
ance to  the  westward.  So  about  the 
year  1750  a  few  of  them  set  forth, 
crossed  the  Hudson  River  and  tramped 
through  woods  and  swamps  in  that  nar- 
row part  of  New  York  that  runs  down 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
Their  wonderland  of  3,000  miles  lay  all 
before  them.  But  they  traversed  only 
a  little  over  100  miles  of  it,  the  merest 
holiday  jaunt  to  the  modern  man  of  the 
bicycle.  They  stopped  at  the  first  won- 
der they  reached,  for  before  they  had 
spent  a  week  on  their  pilgrimage,  they 
climbed  the  farther  side  of  those  hills 
to  the  eastward  of  us  and  looked  down 
into  this  valley  of  Wyoming. 

There  are  few  of  us,  I  think,  who 
would  not  give  up  a  great  deal  of  our 
so-called  civilization  of  to-day  to  have 
been  with  those  toilers  of  the  woods 
and  had  their  first  look  at  the  first  won- 
der of  the  west.  They  must  have  gazed 
long  at  that  scene  of  peace  and  beauty, 
with  the  shining  river  winding  through 
groves  and  plains  and  meadows,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  mountain 
walls,  like  a  little  gem  in  its  casket, 
and  such  a  contrast  to  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  their  journey,  and  such  a 
contrast  to  the  stony,  tame  fields  of 
their  homes  in  Connecticut. 

They  sought  no  other  wonders.  They 
left  the  mysteries  of  the  mighty  West 
unexplored.  Wyoming  with  its  fertile 
valley,  secluded  and  fortified  as  by  the 
special  work  of  God,  was  enough  for 
them,  and  they  returned  to  Connecticut 
to  tell  how  they  had  discovered  an 
earthly  paradise. 

Then  was  aroused  for  the  first  time 
what  we  have  now  known  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  as  the  Western 
fever,  that  suffused  condition  of  the 
spirit  in  which  a  man  selleth  and  sacri- 
ficeth  all  he  hath  for  the  sake  of  getting 
nearer  to  the  golden  glories  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  selfish  interests  of  the 
individual,  his  chances  for  home  and 
position  are  lost  in  the  instinct  which 
sent  our  reckless  Viking  ancestors  from 
Scandinavia  to  England  and  our  fanat- 
ical English  ancestors  from  England  to 
Plymouth  Rock. 

The  American  Western  man  began  in 
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Connecticut  and  about  the  time  of  this 
year  1750;  we  have  been  pouring  him  in- 
to the  West  ever  since;  pouring-  into  its 
deserts  and  its  wonders  our  bravest  and 
best  flesh  and  blood,  which  never  re- 
turns to  us;  and  when  we  have  no  more 
flesh  and  blood  we  pour  in  our  hard 
earned  money  and  it  is  often  an  equally 
permanent  investment. 

What  did  Connecticut  gain  by  the  dis- 
covery of  her  western  paradise?  Noth- 
ing, apparently,  but  destruction  and 
bloodshed  and  wasted  energy.  For  ten 
years  after  the  discovery  her  people 
visited  the  valley  every  season.  They 
studied  all  its  possibilities  with  that 
forethought  and  care  which  has  always 
characterized  them;  and  when  they  were 
sure  it  was  safe  they  established  a  set- 
tlement on  its  fertile  plain. 

In  th<?  year  1762  a  large  number  of 
them  came  in,  sowed  a  crop  of  grain, 
and  having  returned  for  the  winter  to 
Connecticut,  came  again  in  spring, 
bringing  their  families  and  all  the  pro- 
perty they  possessed  on  earth.  They 
planted  another  crop,  which  astonished 
them  by  its  abundance,  and  had  it  suc- 
cessfully housed  when  in  the  middle  of 
October  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them, 
killed  and  scalped  nearly  all  the  men, 
while  the  rest  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren fled  into  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Singly  or  in  small  parties  they  perished 
of  hunger  and  fed  the  wolves  and  a  few 
worked  their  way  back  to  New  England. 

The  Connecticut  paradise  was  de- 
stroyed. No  one  dared  to  enter  it  for 
six  years,  and  even  the  Indians,  fearing 
revenge,  refrained  from  further  violat- 
ing its  seclusion.  The  ideals  and  hopes 
of  the  first  western  men  had  received  a 
rude  shock. 

But  like  all  lovers,  they  were  glad  they 
had  loved,  and  they  intended  to  love 
again.  Surely  the  west  would  never 
have  been  ours  if  sentiment  were  not 
stronger  than  devastation  and  death. 

But  a  new  enemy  had  appeared.  The 
sons  of  the  great  Quaker,  William  Penn, 
believed  themselves  to  be  the  owners  of 
a  vast  empire  of  land  which  they  called 
Pennsylvania.  It  had  been  given  to 
their  father  in  16S1  by  a  charter  from 
Charles  II,  the  same  king  who,  nine- 
teen years  before,  had  given  Connecti- 
cut her  wonderland  of  three  thousand 
miles  from  sea  to  sea.  Pennsylvania 
was  not  such  a  wonderland  and  made 
no  pretense  of  stretching  from  sea  to 
sea.  She  went  no  further  eastward 
than  the  Delaware  River  and  no  farther 
westward  than  Lake  Erie,  but  she 
stretched  northward  straight  across  the 


pathway  of  Connecticut,  cutting  off  her 
western  way  of  empire  so  completely 
that  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  little 
narrow  strip  on  the  north,  a  mile  or  so 
wide,  afterwards  called  the  gore. 

If  the  sons  of  Penn  had  a  good  title 
to  their  province  called  Pennsylvania, 
the  Connecticut  people  could  no  longer 
look  for  western  wonders  this  side  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  they  would  have 
to  visit  their  western  possessions  by 
traveling  round  Pennsylvania  on  that 
little  narrow  pathway  of  the  gore. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  believed 
that  Charles  II,  having  solemnly  given 
them  the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  charter  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
could  not,  nineteen  years  afterwards, 
give  that  same  land  to  William  Penn. 
On  the  other  hand  those  sons  of  Penn 
were  very  confident  that  the  king,  being 
the  sovereign  and  owner  of  all  the  land 
of  the  British  Empire  by  an  inexhausti- 
ble and  inextinguishable  title,  could  give 
to  whomsoever  he  pleased  and  take 
away  in  like  manner.  Ordinary  in- 
dividuals could  not  revoke  their  grants 
of  land,  but  the  king  could  revoke  and 
keep  on  revoking  forever,  and  no  in- 
strument of  writing  or  seal  was  strong 
enough  to  restrain  him. 

Each  side  was  fully  persuaded  in  its 
own  mind,  and  it  was  an  instance  of 
Greek  meeting  Greek,  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  select  two  more  stubborn  peo- 
ple than  a  Yankee  and  a  Quaker.  They 
are  totally  unlike.  The  Yankee  is  ag- 
gressive and  active;  the  Quaker  passive 
and  non-resistant,  as  he  calls  it.  But 
extremes  meet,  and  these  two  incon- 
gruous elements  can  often  make  what  is 
called  in  certain  circles  a  very  pretty 
fight. 

The  Yankee,  as  often  happens,  got 
the  start.  He  went  to  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  at  their  great  council  in  Al- 
bany and  bought  from  them  the  land  in- 
cluded in  northern  Pennsylvania,  so  he 
had  at  least  the  Indian  title  to  the  dis- 
puted country.  But  the  Quaker,  after 
his  manner,  had  been  long  headed  many 
years  before,  and  had  secured  from  the 
Indians  an  agreement  that  they  would 
not  sell  any  of  this  land  until  they  had 
first  given  the  Penn  family  a  chance  t<> 
purchase  it.  The  sale  to  the  Connecti- 
cut people  was,  the  Penn  Family  Bald,  a 
violation  of  this  agreement  and  the 
grant  by  the  Indians  to  Connecticut 
must  be  revoked. 

At  this  point  the  Quakers  had  an- 
other great  advantage.  They  were  like 
the  Puritans,  very  strict  people  In  their 
way    of    life,    and    had    a   severe   code 
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of  discipline  and  morals.  They  pro- 
hibited sports  and  excitements  of  all 
kinds,  music,  poetry  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  even  learning;  but  they  had  no 
prohibition  against  good  things  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  in  fertile  and  abundant 
Pennsylvania  they  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  many  pleasures  by  never  sparing  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  They  prohibit- 
ed all  the  arts  except  the  art  of  dining. 
But  the  Puritans,  while  they  never  fail- 
ed to  indulge  themselves  in  literature 
and  learning,  had  to  be  content  with 
very  plain  living,  and  endured  a  great 
leanness  of  condition,  partly  the  result 
of  their  religion  and  partly  the  result 
of  a  rocky,  barren  soil. 

Each  method  had  its  merits.  But 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  the 
Quaker  method  was  triumphant;  for 
after  those  chiefs  had  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  sons  of  Penn  for  a  few 
days  in  Philadelphia  they  attained  to 
such  an  exalted  state  of  mind  that  four 
of  them  traveled  all  the  way  to  Hart- 
ford, where  they  openly  disclaimed  and 
revoked  the  sale  to  Connecticut  and 
soon  after  in  a  great  council  of  their 
people  gave  a  deed  of  the  disputed  land 
to  the  Penns. 

In  the  peaceful  methods  of  diplom- 
acy and  hospitality  the  Yankee  was 
evidently  no  match  for  the  Quaker, 
and  Connecticut  saw  that  if  she  would 
have  Wyoming  she  must  take  it  by  force 
of  arms. 

For  this  purpose  forty  men  were 
sent  to  the  valley  to  defend  it  against 
the  Penns,  and  as  an  encouragement 
they  were  given  land  and  money  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  farming  tools  and 
weapons.  They  were  led  by  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  whose  name  is  still  a 
household  word  in  this  region,  and  they 
built  Forty  Fort,  named  from  their 
number,  and  its  site  you  still  sacredly 
I  deserve. 

But  the  same  thought  of  securing 
the  valley  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
Penn  family.  They  had  given  a  long 
Lease  of  some  of  the  land  to  Amos  Og- 
den  and  a  few  others  with  permission 
to  establish  an  Indian  trading  house, 
and  in  return  for  this  Ogden  and  his 
followers  were  to  keep  out  the  people 
from  Connecticut. 

When  Butler  and  his  forty  men  ar- 
rived in  the  dead  of  winter  they  found 
Ogden  already  established  in  some  huts 
a  little  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Wllkes-Barre.  They  outnumbered  him, 
and  looking  forward  t«»  an  easy  con- 
•  Hirst  surrounded  his  quarters  so  as  to 
cut    off    his    men    from    expeditions    in 


search  of  game  and  wood  for  their  fires. 
But  Ogden  had  passed  his  life  as  an  In- 
dian trader  and  woodsman,  and  was  full 
of  resources.  He  suggested  a  discussion 
of  the  situation,  and  when  Butler  sent 
some  of  his  men  to  convince  him  of  the 
justness  of  the  Connecticut  title  they 
were  seized  and  arrested  as  trespassers 
on  the  private  property  of  the  Penn 
family,  and  Ogden  started  off  with  them 
to  jail  at  Easton  on  the  Delaware. 

The  remainder  of  the  forty  followed 
quietly  after  them  and  when  brought 
before  the  magistrates  at  Easton  the 
prisoners  were  all  released  on  bail.  It 
is  probable  that  the  magistrates  were 
not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Penns. 
The  prisoners  seemed  to  have  had  no 
trouble  in  regaining  their  liberty,  and 
joining  Butler  and  the  rest  of  the  forty 
they  all  marched  back  to  Wyoming. 

Ogden  at  once  raised  a  sheriff's  posse, 
followed  after  them,  and  this  time  be- 
ing superior  in  force,  easily  arrested 
them  all.  He  took  them  again  to  the 
jail  at  Easton  and  again  they  were  all 
discharged  on  bail.  They  returned  to 
that  paradise  of  Wyoming  after  having 
in  their  two  arrests  walked  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the 
winter  snow. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  keep  the  Yan- 
kees out  of  the  valley,  and  during  the 
next  spring  and  summer  new  settlers 
arrived  until  the  original  forty  had 
grown  to  three  hundred.  But  in  Septem- 
ber Ogden  appeared  with  two  hundred 
armed  men  and  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender.  Their  property  and  crops 
were  all  destroyed,  and  having  nothing 
to  eat,  they  fled  back  to  Connecticut. 
It  seemed  as  if  Wyoming  would  be  se- 
cured to  the  Penns. 

But  in  a  few  months  the  little  garrison 
of  ten  men  that  Ogden  had  left  was  sur- 
prised and  Connecticut  was  again  in  the 
valley.  Ogden  hurried  back,  and  get- 
ting into  the  valley  with  his  men  un- 
observed, kept  quiet  to  await  develop- 
ments. The  Connecticut  people,  believ- 
ing everything  was  once  more  safe, 
were  coming  in  rapidly  and  a  party  of 
them  unsuspectingly  marched  straight 
up  to  Ogden's  camp  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  and  after  having  been  received 
with  affection  were  arrested.  Another 
party  deciding  to  atack  Ogden,  were  al- 
lowed to  come  up  close  and  then  seized 
in  a  struggle  in  which  a  Connecticut 
man  was  killed.  This  was  the  first  life 
lost  in  what  had  been  called  the  first 
l'ennamite  War. 

But  with  all  his  prisoners  and  all  his 
success,  Ogden  was  in  a  perilous  situa- 
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tion.  The  Connecticut  people  were  com- 
ing" In  so  rapidly  that  he  was  far  out- 
numbered. They  surrounded  and  be- 
sieged him;  he  could  get  no  reinforce- 
ments from  Philadelphia  and  was 
obliged  to  surrender.  He  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  valley  with  his  men, 
and  the  Connecticut  commander  de- 
stroyed all  his  property  and  leveled  his 
fort  to  the  ground.  Settlers  continued 
to  arrive  and  half  a  year  passed  away 
in  peace,  giving  Connecticut  an  appar- 
ent assurance  of  ultimate  success. 

The  Penn  family  were  under  a  great 
disadvantage.  The  valley  was  their 
private  property,  and  not  the  property  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
could  not  get  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  could  persuade  or  hire  only 
a  few  men  to  assist  them,  usually  not 
over  two  hundred,  which  was  a  very  in- 
adequate force  to  resist  the  resources 
of  the  whole  province  of  Connecticut. 

But  they  were  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  secure  their  property. 
On  the  21st  of  September,  1770  Ogden, 
with  a  well  armed  party  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  men,  quietly  slipped  into  the 
valley  and  encamped  for  the  night  with- 
out fires.  The  next  morning  while  the 
people  were  scattered  at  work  in  their 
fields  his  men  divided  into  parties  of  ten 
went  to  each  farm  and  within  a  few 
hours  had  captured  a  large  part  of  the 
population. 

The  rest  fled  to  their  fort,  and  feeling 
great  uncertainty,  sent  four  of  their 
number  to  obtain  assistance  from  a 
small  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  But 
Ogden  had  encamped  on  the  trail  which 
led  to  the  Delaware,  and  the  four  men 
walked  into  his  camp.  In  their  surprise 
and  confusion  they  confessed  the  weak 
condition  of  their  people  in  the  fort.  Og- 
den lost  not  a  moment,  but  marched 
straight  through  the  darkness  to  the  fort 
and  before  its  defenders  could  think 
of  resistance  his  men  had  leaped  in 
among  them.  Again  several  Connecti- 
cut lives  were  lost  in  the  struggle;  all 
the  houses  and  property  of  the  settle- 
ment were  destroyed  and  the  people 
driven  out  of  the  valley.  Wyoming  was 
for  the  fourth  time  completely  wiped  out 
of  existence. 

But  the  Penns  could  not  retain  their 
advantage.  They  left  such  a  small  gar- 
rison in  the  valley  that  it  was  easily 
captured  and  the  Connecticut  people 
were  swarming  back  again.  It  was 
evident  that  if  the  Penns  were  to  retake 
their  property  with  the  small  force  un- 
der their  control  they  must  do  it  quickly 


before  the  settlers  again  became  numer- 
ous. 

Ogden,  although  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  marched  rapidly  to  the  valley 
with  a  hundred  men  attacked  the  Con- 
necticut fort,  and  although  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  the  fort  was  evacuated 
during  the  night  and  the  remaining  set- 
tlers that  were  in  the  neighborhood 
captured.  He  decided  to  remain  in  the 
valley,  and  spent  several  months  forti- 
fying his  position. 

If  this  plan  had  been  adopted  long  be- 
fore it  might  have  been  successful.  But 
now  it  was  too  late.  The  earnestness 
and  determination  of  Connecticut  were 
increasing,  and  in  spring  Ogden  found 
himself  regularly  besieged  by  a  strong 
force  under  the  command  of  Zebulon 
Butler,  who  was  in  every  respect  his 
equal. 

With  such  a  skillful  soldier  against 
him  Ogden  could  neither  escape  nor 
send  for  assistance.  The  lines  were  so 
closely  drawn  around  him  that  no  run- 
ner could  get  through  and  reach  Phila- 
delphia. As  a  last  resort  he  went  him- 
self, and  after  the  manner  of  a  skill- 
ful woodsman.  He  cautiously  entered 
the  river  at  midnight,  and  towing  his 
hat  and  clothes  in  a  bundle  behind  him, 
swam  by  all  the  Connecticut  sentinels. 
They  sent  some  bullets  into  the  curious 
looking  package  with  a  hat  on  it,  but 
never  saw  the  owner,  who,  landing  far 
below  them,  put  on  his  wet  clothes  and 
dried  them  in  the  walk  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  Philadelphia, 

He  secured  the  reinforcements  and 
they  reached  Wyoming,  but  only  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Butler,  and  this  closed 
the  first  Pennamite  War. 

The  Penns  were  defeated  and  Wyom- 
ing was  in  the  possession  of  her  first 
lovers  who  had  sacrificed  life  and  for- 
tune to  retain  their  earthly  paradise 
The  colony  of  Connecticut  took  formal 
possession  of  the  valley,  and  made  it 
the  town  of  Westmoreland,  a  part  of 
Litchfield  county  in  Connecticut.  A 
form  of  government  was  prepared  for 
it,  representatives  were  elected  to  the 
Connecticut  legislature  and  instructed  to 
demand  forty  thousand  dollars  damages 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  population  of  Wyoming  now 
steadily  increased;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
stay  within  the  walls  of  the  valley. 
This  was  the  strangest  part  of  this  Con- 
necticut conquest  that  it  had  secured 
the  valley  and  nothing  more.  So  long 
as  the  people  staid  within  the  natural 
fortification  they  were  safe  and  could 
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maintain  a  little  Connecticut  township 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  the  moment  they  passed  beyond 
the  mountain  walls  they  could  be  cut 
off  by  the  Pennamites. 

In  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  they  ventured 
beyond  the  lines  of  their  retreat  and  es- 
tablished a  settlement  out  at  Muncy. 
It  was  instantly  destroyed  by  the  Pen- 
namites under  the  lead  of  an  Irishman 
named  Plunkett,  who  having-  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  cutting-  out  expedition, 
led  a  strong  force  of  seven  hundred  men 
against  the  valley  itself.  Ten  years  be- 
fore such  a  force,  if  it  had  remained  in 
garrison  in  Wyoming,  would  have  se- 
cured it  for  the  Penns.  But  now  it  was 
too  late.  Plunkett  was  easily  repulsed 
by  Zebulon  Butler,  and  this  ended  what 
has  been  called  the  second  Pennamite 
War. 

It  was  now  the  year  1778  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valley  had  enjoyed  what  was 
for  them  a  long  period  of  repose.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  their  efforts 
their  settlement  had  been  completely 
destroyed  three  or  four  times,  and  they 
themselves  driven  out  of  the  country. 
But  they  had  always  returned,  rebuilt 
and  restored,  and  now  their  possession 
and  peace  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  per- 
manent. Their  members  steadily  in- 
creased until  there  were  about  six  thous- 
and people  in  the  valley,  reveling  in  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  sport  which 
its  abundant  game  supplied. 

It  was  this  period  that  Campbell,  the 
English  poet,  selected  for  his  scenes 
of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  The  serenity 
of  soul  that  comes  after  successful  toil; 
the  quietude  and  calm  that  accompany 
the  reaction  from  excitement  were  the 
best  conditions  for  poetic  dreams  among 
these  hills.  Campbell  had  never  seen 
Wyoming,  but  its  history  had  become 
well  known  in  England  and  he  pictured 
it  as  he  supposed  it  must  have  been 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Like  other  Englishmen,  he  took 
no  pains  to  inform  himself  accurately 
about  America,  and  to  make  Wyoming 
more  lovely  than  it  really  was  he 
brought  up  the  flamingo  from  Florida 
and  the  mocking  bird  from  Virginia 
and  made  them  natives  of  the  valley: 

Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight 
takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo 
see, 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut  grown 
tree: 


And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee 

From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum 

of  men. 

While     hearkening,     fearing     nought 

their  revelry 

The  wild  deer  arched    his    neck    from 

glades  and  then 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilder- 
ness again. 

Amidst  such  delights  his  heroine,  Ger- 
trude, wandered  and  her  gentle  charac- 
ter took  its  form  from  her  surroundings: 

It  seemed  as  if  those  scenes  sweet  in- 
fluence had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like 
her  own 
Inspired    those  eyes    affectionate    and 
glad, 
That  seemed  to  love    whate'er    they 
looked  upon. 
************ 

Nor   guess   I   was   that   Pennsylvanian 

home 

With   all   its  picturesque   and   balmy 

grace, 

And  fields  that  were  a  luxury  to  roam. 

Lost  on  the  soul  that  looked  from  such 

a  face; 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods;  when  years 
apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist   with  wo- 
man's zone 
The  sunrise  path,  at  morn,  I  see  thee 
trace 
To  hills  with  high  magnolia  overgrown, 
And  joy  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic 
and  alone. 

But  Wyoming  was  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  seven  or  eight  years  of  peace  and 
happiness;  and  still  another  test  of  de- 
votion was  to  be  required  of  her  lovers. 
The  Pennamites  on  the  south  were  de-  • 
feated  and  quiet,  but  a  greater  danger 
and  horror  appeared  from  the  north. 

The  Revolution  had  been  in  progress 
for  about  three  years.  The  able  bodied 
men  of  Wyoming  of  military  age  were  all 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  army,  and 
the  population  of  the  valley  consisted 
chiefly  of  women,  old  men  and  boys.  In 
the  seclusion  of  their  natural  strong- 
hold far  removed  from  the  lines  of  march 
of  the  contending  armies,  they  had  been 
for  three  years  as  undisturbed  as  if  there 
had  been  no  war  at  all. 

But  to  the  north  of  them  in  the  State 
of  New  York  around  the  lakes  Cayuga 
and  Seneca,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee  river  were  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  powerful  tribes  supposed  at 
that    time    to    be    able    to    muster    five 
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thousand  warriors.  The  British  had  se- 
cured their  alliance  and  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution  they  were  em- 
ployed to  help  hold  the  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain  and 
keep  open  a  way  from  Canada  into  the 
heart  of  the  rebellious  colonies.  But  when 
Burgoyne  was  defeated  by  Gates  at 
Saratoga  and  the  British  lost  all  hope  of 
using  that  line  of  advance  these  Indians 
were  without  occupation  and  Wyom- 
ing was  the  nearest  prize. 

They  were  in  no  hurry.  They  allowed 
the  winter  to  pass  away  and  also  the 
spring,  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1778, 
that  about  seven  hundred  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  four  or  five  hundred 
British  and  Tories  moved  down  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna.  They 
made  no  attempt  at  a  surprise.  They 
seemed  to  know  that  the  Wyoming  men 
wTere  the  easiest  people  in  the  world 
to  find,  and  that  they  would  not  have  to 
chase  them.  They  may  even  have 
thought  that  the  more  slowly  and  open- 
ly they  advanced  the  richer  would  be 
their  reward;  for  the  Wryoming  soldiers 
in  the  Continental  army  would  hurry 
home  to  defend  their  families. 

This  was  at  any  rate  the  result  so 
far  as  circumstances  would  admit.  The 
soldiers  who  were  away  made  every  ef- 
fort to  return  and*  reminded  their  su- 
periors of  the  understanding  on  which 
they  were  enlisted  that  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  far  away  from  the 
valley.  But  they  were  delayed  and  de- 
layed until  the  officers  began  to  resign 
and  the  men  to  desert,  and  then  when 
permission  was  given  it  was  given 
too  late. 

The  Indians  entered  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  and  finding  seven  or  eight 
settlers  at  their  work  near  evening, 
killed  or  captured  them  all  except  a  boy, 
who  escaped  into  the  river;  and  among 
these  first  victims,  if  I  mistake  not,  were 
several  family  names  well  known  to  this 
day  in  Wyoming. 

But  still  the  Indians  and  British  were 
deliberate  and  moved  down  the  valley 
destroying  it  piecemeal,  finding  exactly 
what  they  expected,  a  people  who  had 
not  the  slightest  thought  of  escaping, 
nor  the  slightest  hesitation  of  boldly 
attacking  the  superior  force  which  made 
of  them  an  easy  prey. 

The  three  hundred  grandfathers  and 
boys,  "  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful 
and  then  aged"  as  the  monument  de- 
scribes them,  assembled  under  Zebulon 
Butler  in  Forty  Fort,  and  the  most 
natural  plan  of  defense  for  them  to  fol- 


low was  to  remain  in  the  fort  and  hold 
it  until  assistance  should  arrive.  The 
Continental  soldiers  were  hurrying  in, 
and  help  was  coming  from  every  quar- 
ter that  could  send  it.  The  gaining  of 
time  was  everything  and  the  contempt- 
uous delay  of  the  Indians,  if  continued 
might  become  their  defeat. 

But  that  was  not  the  prudent  decision 
of  the  three  hundred  of  the  valley. 
They  overruled  their  officers  and  over- 
ruled Zebulon  Butlor.  They  decided  to 
go  out  in  mass  far  beyond  the  fort,  and 
on  ground  of  their  own  choosing,  fight 
the  twelve  hundred  British  and  Indians. 
It  was  noon  on  the  third  day  of  July, 
1778,  almost  at  this  very  hour  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  years  ago,  that  this 
strange  company  moved  out  beyond  the 
safety  of  their  fort  and  even  beyond 
chance  of  retreat  to  it,  and  took  their 
stand  near  this  spot,  where  the  zeal  of 
your  people  has  erected  a  monument  to 
their  memory. 

They  formed  a  military  line  of  battle, 
these  grandfathers  and  grandsons,  with 
their  right  resting  on  the  high  bank  to- 
wards the  river  and  their  left  on  a 
swamp  towards  the  mountain.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  position,  for  it  gave  the 
Indians  a  chance  to  out-flank  them  in 
the  swamp.  But  they  cared  nothing  for 
that,  and  when  they  saw  the  enemy  out- 
numbering them  three  to  one  in  their 
front,  they  moved  forward,  taking  a 
step  every  time  they  fired. 

On  the  open  ground  where  they  could 
see  their  enemy  they  had  the  advantage, 
and  at  that  point  they  forced  back  the 
British  line.  But  as  they  advanced  the 
Indians  came  more  and  more  round  on 
their  flanks.  The  swamp  was  full,  of 
them,  yelling  and  picking  off  their  vic- 
tims. An  order  to  wheel  the  Wyoming 
men  so  as  to  face  the  swamp  was  mis- 
taken for  permission  to  retreat,  and  at 
this  first  symptom  of  yielding  the  In- 
dians rushed  in  to  begin  their  butchery. 
Wyoming  was  again  annihilated.  The 
overwhelming  force  of  savages  and 
tories  cut  down  and  captured  the  rem- 
nant of  the  three  hundred  as  they  ran. 
Unable  to  restrain  their  fury  the  In- 
dians killed  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
soon  as  they  had  seized  them  or  had 
persuaded  them  to  surrender  by  promise 
of  quarter.  Eighteen  of  them  were  al- 
most immediately  arranged  in  order 
round  the  Bloody  Rock,  as  you  now 
call  it,  and  Queen  Esther  passed  through 
the  circle  singing  her  war  song  and 
dashing  out  brains.  In  the  evening  the 
rest    of    the    prisoners    were    collected, 
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Stripped  naked,  and  chased  back  and 
forth  through  fires  until  they  fell  in  the 
flames. 

It  was  a  rich  harvest  of  blood  and  ex- 
citement for  the  savage  soul.  The  val- 
ley was  plundered  from  end  to  end, 
every  man  that  could  be  found  shot  and 
scalped,  and  the  women  and  children 
sent  flying  in  terror  through  the  woods 
and  mountains  towards  Connecticut. 

But  within  two  months  after  this 
sixth  destruction  of  Wyoming  (1778), 
people  were  back  again,  collecting  the 
remains  of  their  property  and  planting 
their  crops  anew.  They  began  again  to 
re-build  their  fortunes  from  the  begin- 
ning with  as  much  alacrity,  devotion 
and  determination  as  if  they  had  just 
discovered  Wyoming  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  virgin  beauty. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was 
the  end  of  their  troubles,  but  it  was  not. 
Four  years  afterwards,  when  the  revo- 
lution was  over,  Pennsylvania  applied 
to  the  Continental  Congress  for  a  com- 
mission to  decide  the  disputed  claim  of 
territory  to  decide  whether  Wyoming 
belonged  to  Pennsylvania  or  to  Con- 
necticut. The  court  assembled  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  autumn 
of  1782  and  after  an  exhaustive  trial 
and  argument  by  the  most  learned  law- 
yers of  the  time,  lasting  in  all  forty-one 
days,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  settled  the  question  of  political 
jurisdiction.  Wyoming  ceased  to  be  a 
Connecticut  town  and  ceased  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Connecticut  leg- 
islature. But  in  1771  the  Penn  family 
had  sold  parts  of  the  land  in  the  valley 
to  various  individuals,  and  as  time  pass- 


ed on  the  titles  these  persons  held  had 
passed  by  sale  or  inheritance  to  others 
until  after  the  decision  of  the  court  at 
Trenton  in  1782  there  was  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Pennsylvania  claimants,  as 
they  were  called,  who  professed  to  own 
the  very  land  occupied  and  cultivated 
by  the  Connecticut  settlers.  As  Penn- 
sylvania now  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
valley  these  claimants  demanded  that 
the  Connecticut  settlers  should  be  eject- 
ed from  their  farms  and  the  farms 
given  to  the  Pennsylvanians. 

The  old  struggle  for  possession  and 
the  scenes  of  the  Pennamite  wars  were 
renewed.  The  Pennsylvania  claimants 
controlled  the  legislature  and  through 
it  organized  expeditions  of  militia  to 
drive  out  the  Yankees  from  their  val- 
ley, which  they  supposed  they  had  at 
last  secured  in  peace  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  A  slight  show  of 
resistance  gave  the  militia  the  oppor- 
tunity they  wanted  and  Wyoming  was 
again  destroyed  and  the  women  and 
children  again  fled  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  eastward.  Between  the 
cruelty  of  the  red  men  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  Pennamites  they  had  little  to 
choose. 

But  the  better  element  in  our  State 
was  aroused;  the  plans  of  the  land  job- 
bers were  checked;  and  by  a  series  of 
acts  the  legislature  secured  to  the  ori- 
ginal Connecticut  settlers  the  full  title 
to  their  farms.  By  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury Wyoming  had  ceased  to  be  a  ques- 
tion and  a  controversy;  her  fifty  years  of 
romantic  youth  and  struggle  were  clos- 
ed, and  she  began  that  era  of  material 
success  and  happiness  which  you,  her 
citizens,  know  so  well  how  to  create  and 
enjoy. 


Historical  Paper— -*4  Col.  John  Franklin. M 


By  John  D.  Farnham. 


It  should  not  be  a  profitless  occupa- 
tion for  us  to  allow  our  attention  to 
be  directed  occasionally  to  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  originated  the  con- 
ditions of  comfortable  existence  in  this 
valley.  I  have  selected  John  Franklin 
as  illustrating  as  completely  as  any  the 
prominent  attributes  of  that  earlier 
race;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
tribute new  material  to  the  information 
now  at  disposal.  Many  facts  that  are 
of  great  interest  in  themselves  have 
been  omitted,  since  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  Col.  Franklin's  noteworthy 
achievements  is  not  physically  sus- 
ceptible of  a  ten  minutes  limitation, 
and  the  plan  of  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject which  will  most  nearly  accommo- 
date this  time  limitation,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  of  some  value  will  be  to 
draw  a  character  sketch  which  may 
present  him,  if  we  may  truthfully  draw 
that  inference,  as  a  type  both  of  the 
pioneer  and  the  patriot  as  they  were 
exemplified  among  the  early  Wyoming 
settlers.  For  a  reading  of  his  life  con- 
vinces one  that  in  his  single  spirit  were 
united  all  those  high  and  bold  quali- 
ties essential  to  the  constitution  of  those 
men  who  won  our  soil  from  nature  and 
the  savage,  and  then  defended  their 
own  while  they  could  lift  an  arm. 

A  pioneer,  Col.  Franklin  certainly 
could  claim  to  be.  Though  he  came  to 
this  region  in  1774,  some  years  after  the 
earlier  settlers,  he  plunged  into  the  van 
of  the  struggle  with  nature,  appropriat- 
ing land  in  Huntington.  He  was  the 
first  white  man  to  settle  there;  spent 
a  whole  summer  entirely  alone.  He 
carried  his  provisions  on  his  back  from 
Plymouth,  through  a  pathless  wilder- 
ness. Sometimes  he  traveled  this  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles  by  night,  not 
leaving  his  work  until  sun-down.  At 
one  time  he  was  forced  to  make  the 
trip  entirely  barefooted. 

He  was  not  the  mere  rough  and  ready 
pioneer.  He  quickly  became  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  community,  and 
eventually  occupied  almost  every  of- 
fice within  the  gift  of  the  people.  The 
democratic  diversity  of  his  employ- 
ments is  illustrated  by  a  few  entries 
from  his  journal  in  1781.  He  repaired 
to  the  assembly  at  Hartford,  debated 
zealously,    returned    Nov.    10,    and    im- 


mediately sat  as  one  of  the  Justices  of 

the  quorum,  as  judge  of  the  county 
court.  The  journal  roads:  "Nov.  SI, 
Wednesday,  thrashed  wheat  for  Scott. 
Thursday,  thrashing  wheat,  and  not 
long  afterwards  dressed  flax  for  Capt. 
Fuller."  Such  was  the  combination  of 
statesman,  judge  and  day  laborer. 

Col.  Franklin's  widest  fame  was 
reached  after  1782.  His  patriotism  and 
courage,  to  be  sure,  shone  prominently 
on  many  occasions  prior  to  that  time. 
He  was  captain  of  the  Huntington  and 
Salem  company,  which  arrived  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  the  fatal 
third.  In  the  expedition  of  Col.  Hartley 
in  September,  1778,  against  the  Indian 
settlement  at  Shesequin,  Franklin  and 
his  troops  were  particularly  commend- 
ed by  the  commanding  officer.  Sulli- 
van's expedition  in  1779  found  Franklin 
a  valuable  addition.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  at  the  engagement  at 
Newtown.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  militia  which  formed  part  of  the 
garrison,  and  was  variously  occupied  in 
hunting,  farming,  taking  occasional 
prisoners  on  scouting  expeditions,  and 
administering  the  laws  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  One  of  his  judgments  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  discloses  that  in  those  times 
woman's  liberty  of  movement  was  with- 
in somewhat  narrow  limits.  He  lined 
Mary  Pritchard  five  shillings  upon  her 
being  found  "guilty  of  unnecessarily 
going  from  her  place  of  abode  on  the 
Lord's  Day." 

Indians,  British  and  Tories  being 
abolished,  as  a  menace,  by  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  it  might  seem 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  Wyoming  set- 
tlers, so  nobly  exhibited  during  the  war, 
should  entitle  them  to  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  fair  estate.  But  the  Trenton 
decree  against  the  Connecticut  claim 
ushered  in  a  new  fight  with  the  old  foe. 
and  the  Yankees  in  Pennsylvania  were 
called  upon  to  show  a  patriotism  far 
more  localized  than  heretofore,  and 
quite  as  intense.  For  now  they  strug- 
gled not  as  an  atomic  part  of  the  great 
sisterhood  of  States,  but  for  the  very 
right  to  possess  their  heart bstones  (al- 
ready sufficiently  blood-bought,  one 
might  think);  not  the  less  because 
waged  by  a  small  body  of  men,  and  di- 
rectly not  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
particular  estates,  was  the  struggle  of 
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the  settlers  the  result  of  as  real  a  pa- 
triotism as  was  their  participation  in 
the  greater  contest.  They  were  not 
mere  land  grabbers.  They  had  entered 
with  good  color  of  right,  had  spent 
some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
the  construction  and  defense  of  their 
homes,  and  they  had  a  firm  belief  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  case  that  we 
may  be  able  still  consistently  to  claim 
for  John  Franklin  that  he  was  through- 
out the  true  type  of  the  patriot.  Fitted 
as  he  seems  in  every  natural  part,  by 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  by  the  boldness  of  his  attitude, 
by  his  indefatigability  and  perseverance 
to  assume  such  a  position,  it  would  be 
a  pity  indeed  were  we  to  discover  that 
any  lowness  of  motive,  or  purely  per- 
sonal ambition,  must  force  us  to  reject 
him  as  our  type.  The  justification  of 
this  view,  it  is  hoped,  may  develop  as 
we  proceed.  His  eminence  as  a  strong 
man  is  indisputable.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  a  fine  lot.  The  early  Wyoming 
settlers  were  wonderfully  strong  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  When  we 
consider  that  each  of  them  got  his  liv- 
ing from  the  soil  as  nature  gave  it  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  recall  how 
many  men  there  were,  able  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  of  govern- 
ment, powerful  in  legislative  council 
and  debate,  and  of  no  mean  capacity  in 
literary  composition;  in  a  word,  how 
rounded  they  were,  we  feel  that  they 
satisfy  our  ideal  of  the  strong  man.  To 
have  been,  for  a  period  of  years,  the 
most  prominent  character  among  them 
— no  more  need  be  said  to  entitle  such  a 
one  to  our  most  respectful  consideration. 
This  was  John  Franklin's  distinction. 

The  recommendation  of  commission- 
ers appointed  by  assembly  that  the 
Connecticut  settlers  be  dispossessed 
and  awarded  compensation  in  the  West, 
the  appointment  by  the  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania  justices  of  the  peace; 
these  events  ushered  in  the  reign  of 
Patterson,  the  lawless  justice.  Forcible 
ejectment  of  the  Yankees,  attempted 
by  Patterson,  met  with  as  vigorous  re- 
sistance. After  a  wholesale  expulsion 
of  Yankee  families,  Franklin,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  men,  marched  up  and 
down  the  river,  dispossessing  every 
Pennsylvania  family,  save  two  (from 
humane  motives),  on  the  line  of  march. 
He  then  set  siege  to  the  fort,  sending  in 
a  peremptory  demand  for  surrender, 
proffering  humane  consequences  upon 
compliance,  but  fatal  and  bloody  upon 
refusal.  Pennsylvania  officials  just 
then   arriving,     under     instructions   to 


stop  hostilities,  found  the  Connecticut 
men  reasonable  and  obedient,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  malcontents  were  defi- 
ant even  of  their  own  State's  authority. 
A  few  days  later,  Gen.,  then  Colonel, 
Armstrong,  of  national  reputation,  des- 
tined to  become  notoriety,  marched  in 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  and  hav- 
ing, by  an  unworthy  trick,  disarmed 
Franklin's  people,  took  them  pri- 
soners, sending  some  to  Easton 
and  others  to  Sunbury.  Franklin, 
who  kept  a  journal,  very  minute,  con- 
sidering the  fullness  of  his  life,  recounts 
the  treatment  of  these  prisoners  as  ac- 
tually barbarous.  We  cannot  suspect 
him  of  exaggeration,  for  not  even  a 
Pennamite  ever  hesitated  to  take  Col. 
Franklin's  word.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  Yankee-Pennamite  wars  that  vic- 
tory vibrated  between  the  parties  with 
a  celerity  suggestive  of  comic  opera 
governments  and  in  less  than  two 
months  the  prisoners  had  escaped  and 
the  two  determined  antagonists  were 
contending  again  on  even  terms,  the 
Yankees  under  Franklin  successfully 
defending  their  position  against  Arm- 
strong's attacking  force.  Here  Frank- 
lin swore  upon  the  bloody  rifle  of  his 
friend  William  Jackson  the  memorable 
oath,  "that  he  would  never  lay  down  his 
arms  until  death  should  arrest  his 
hand,  or  Patterson  and  Armstrong  be 
expelled  from  Wyoming  and  the  peo- 
ple restored  to  their  rights  of  posses- 
sion and  a  legal  trial  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen  by  the  constitution,  by  jus- 
tice, and  by  law." 

Dispossession  and  counter  disposses- 
sion ensued  for  a  short  time,  when  came 
the  news  that  the  assembly  had  ordered 
the  settlers  to  be  restored  to  their  pos- 
sessions, a  detraction  probably  from  the 
ultra-violent  methods  of  Patterson  and 
Armstrong.  Franklin's  journal  for  No- 
vember, 1784,  contains  the  following  en- 
tries: "Saturday,  27 — The  Pennamites 
evacuated  the  fort  at  11  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
30— The  Yankees  destroyed  the  fort." 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison 
a  militia  regiment  was  formed  and  Capt. 
Franklin  became  Col.  Franklin. 

The  years  1785  and  1786  were  occupied 
largely  by  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  settlers  to  procure  from  Congress  a 
judicial  method  of  trial  of  their  private 
right  of  soil.  Col.  Franklin  was  very 
prominent  in  this  and  attended  sessions 
of  Congress  for  considerable  periods  as 
agent  for  the  Wyoming  people.  In  the 
year  17S5,  besides  his  service  in  this 
capacity,  he  made  four  trips  to  Con- 
necticut.   He  kept  up  a  constant  agita- 
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tion  in  Connecticut  for  the  purpose  of 
Inspiring  aggressive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Su8quhanna  Company  on  behalf 
of  the  holders  (past  and  prospective)  of 
their  shares.  In  Wyoming  his  agita- 
tion was  with  the  constant  intent  of 
stiffening  the  sturdy  inhabitants  in  their 
resistance  to  Pennsylvania  authority 
unless  accompanied  with  assurances  of 
their  lands  being  secured  to  them.  His 
attitude  is  exhibited  in  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  William  Montgomery  June  26, 
1786,  in  answer  to  one  from  Montgomery 
to  Mr.  Myers  in  which  Franklin's  name 
was  mentioned  apparently  with  great 
reflections.  In  answer  to  a  "query"  of 
Montgomery,  whether  Franklin  and  his 
adherents  would  be  satisfied  with  com- 
pensation out  of  the  wild  lands  on  Lake 
Erie,  he  says:  "It's  no  query  in  my 
mind.  I  expect  to  enjoy  my  lands  here, 
unless  legally  removed  by  a  regular 
course  of  law,  had  before  a  proper 
tribunal."  Further  on  he  forcibly  im- 
plies that  "the  wise,  righteous  and  just," 
(meaning  his  party)  "will  stand  forth  in 
a  just  and  righteous  cause  and  over- 
throw the  hellish  schemes  of  the  land 
monopolizers  who  wish  to  destroy  the 
Yankees  from  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  lands  our  hands 
have  cultivated  and  our  blood  enriched." 
He  further  insinuates  a  desire  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  to  persuade  the  "wise 
and  virtuous"  to  "give  up  their  all  for  a 
rattle  box"  and  a  further  intention  to 
cheat  them  out  of  even  that  He  states 
that  the  "wise  and  virtuous"  will  not 
withdraw.  "We  have  been  inured  to 
danger,  hardship  and  devastation;  we 
have  been  too  often  deceived  by  your 
people,  the  land  schemers  as  well  as  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  government, 
who  made  great  pretensions  of  hon- 
esty, justice  and  friendship,  and  whose 
fair  words  and  flattering  speeches  are 
not  to  be  believed  for  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  their  hearts  are  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  abominations." 

This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania archives. 

His  influence  was  potent,  for  the  com- 
pany, infused  with  new  life,  issued 
shares  and  passed  confirming  resolu- 
tions with  great  activity,  adventurers 
poured  into  the  settlement,  and  the  in- 
habitants maintained  such  a  determin- 
ed front  that  the  Pennsylvania  assem- 
bly was  moved  anew  to  remedial  ac- 
tion. This  first  took  form  in  the  act 
to  establish  Luzerne  County,  Sept.  25, 
1786,  and  subsequently  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  county  officers. 
Several  tempting  sops  were  thrown  to 


Cerberus  in  this  connection.  Along 
with  Zebulon  Butler  and  Timothy 
Pickering,  Col.  Franklin  was  made 
member  of  the  committee  to  notify  the 
electors  of  the  election.  As  a  result  of 
the  election  he  was  chosen  member  of 
assembly.  Neither  the  overtures  of 
Pennsylvania,  however,  nor  this  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  his  more  peaceful 
fellow  citizens  to  reconcile  him  with 
his  ancient  enemy,  availed  to  cut  the 
claws  of  John  Franklin.  He  denounced 
the  participants  in  the  election,  spurn- 
ed the  honor  tendered  him  and  when  a 
mass  meeting  wras  held  to  consider  the 
confirming  act  of  March  28,  1787,  his 
eloquence  was  violently  against  the 
Greeks  bearing  gifts.  This  marks  the 
beginning  of  division  among  the  set- 
tlers. Butler,  Denison  and  Hollenback 
carrying  with  them  the  majority  of  the 
people,  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the 
advances  of  Pennsylvania.  Whether  or 
not  Franklin  was  deep  in  a  scheme  with 
prominent  men  in  Connecticut  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Wyoming  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  State,  of  which  Franklin  was  to 
be  lieutenant  governor,  the  material  at 
hand  is  too  scant  to  base  an  opinion  up- 
on. The  evidence  which  Mr.  Miner 
presents  is  all  that  way.  There  is  also 
a  strong  indication  to  the  same  effect 
in  his  violent  rejection  of  the  apparent- 
ly fair  enactment  of  the  assembly.  Or 
shall  we  more  charitably  suppose  that 
a  long  experience  of  fair  words  and  false- 
deeds  had  induced  a  complete  skeptic- 
ism as  to  any  good  coming  out  of  Naza- 
reth? As  you  will,  the  Pickering- 
Franklin  feud  waged  hotly  for  two 
years.  During  more  than  the  latter 
half  of  that  time,  the  redoubtable  "Hero 
of  Wyoming"  languished  in  the  Phila- 
delphia gaol.  He  was  arrested  on  the 
river  bank,  having  just  come  off  the 
ferry,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Four 
men  started  in  on  the  arrest;  the 
vagaries  of  the  party's  march,  which 
Col.  Franklin's  pronounced  dissent  pro- 
duced, led  them  to  the  old  Ross  man- 
sion on  Main  street  (then  inhabited  by 
Col.  Pickering),  where  the  latter  and 
another  volunteered  to  sustain  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and  finally,  with 
legs  ignobly  bound  beneath  the  horse, 
the  gallant  Franklin  was  hustled  to  the 
scene  of  his  long  humiliation.  The  pro- 
tracted confinement  and  discomfort 
wore  upon  his  health  and  spirit;  con- 
vinced of  the  uselessness  of  further  re- 
sistance (his  party  dissipated  during 
his  absence),  and  probably  having  a 
canny  preference  for  a  long  life  and  as- 
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sured  honors  under  the'  new  regime,  to 
gradual  oblivion  as  the  price  of  stub- 
bornness, the  lion  owned  himself  tamed, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  became 
a  suppliant  for  Pennsylvania  favor. 
Upon  this  sign  of  submission  the  State's 
leniency  was  readily  exhibited.  Col. 
Franklin's  release  on  bail  and  subse- 
quent abandonment  of  the  prosecution 
pleasantly  introduced  him  into  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  the  new  county,  whose 
inhabitants  showed,  by  electing  him  re- 
peatedly to  the  assembly,  that  the 
colonel  was  still  monarch  of  their 
hearts,  although  they  had  been  unwill- 
ing to  go  his  lengths  with  him. 

During  his  captivity  occurred  the  ab- 
duction of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  a 
bold  design  to  intimidate  him  into  using 
his  influence  for  Franklin's  release. 
With  a  captive  less  stout  of  heart  than 
Col.  Pickering  the  scheme  might  have 
had  some  favorable  issue,  but  dismayed 
by  his  steadfastness,  the  robber  band 
not  only  released  him,  but  besought  his 
influence  for  their  pardon. 

In  after  years  these  two  gallant  foes 
met  in  the  prosecution  of  public  busi- 
ness and  mutually  deported  themselves 
with  as  great  urbanity  as  they  had 
shown  spirit  in  conflict. 

Franklin's  life,  after  his  release  was 
spent  in  Athens,  Pa.  In  1792  Gover- 
nor Mifflin  appointed  him  high  sheriff 
of  Luzerne  County,  reposing,  if  we  may 
believe  the  commission,  "special  trust 
and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  in- 
tegrity and  ability,"  a  remarkable 
tribute,  considering  the  events  shortly 
past.  His  continued,  though  more 
peaceable  agitation  in>  behalf  of  the 
Connecticut  claimants,  brought  about 
an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  which  re- 
sulted in  nothing,  and  later  an  act  of 
assembly  attaching  the  locality  in  which 
he  lived  to  Lycoming  County,  with  the 
intention  of  shutting  him  out  of  the 
legislature.  His  triumphant  return  as 
member  from  Lycoming  closed  the 
strenuous  part  of  his  career,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
enjoyment  of  home  life.  He  died  Sept. 
26,  1849,  at  the  age  of  81. 

His  prolonged  hostility  after  the  more 
amiable    attitude    on    the    part    of    the 


Pennsylvania  government  we  can  now, 
perhaps,  pronounce  either  as  ill-judged, 
or  as  convicting  him  of  the  ulterior  de- 
sign of  dismemberment.  But  judg- 
ment even  upon  the  most  extreme  of 
Wyoming's  champions  must  be  affected 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  settlement's 
situation  and  experience.  Its  inhab- 
itants must  have  come  to  look  upon  it 
almost  as  a  state  by  itself.  Its 
natural  mother,  Connecticut,  had  been 
forced  by  judicial  decree  to  abandon 
it.  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
seemed  to  be  absent  from  the 
breast  of  its  foster  mother,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  inhabitants  regarded 
themselves  as  possessed  of  rights 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  claims 
of  their  Pennsylvania  neighbors. 
Wyoming  was  their  country.  Their  af- 
fection for  this  fair  region  was  ardent. 
Does  not  patriotism  consist  in  passion- 
ate devotion  to  maintaining  the  rights 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  commun- 
ity of  interests?  If  we  so  determine, 
then  nowhere  in  history  will  we  discover 
a  more  exalted  or  devoted  patriotism 
than  that  of  the  Wyoming  settlers.  They 
were  steadfast  in  their  devotion  through 
every  variety  of  hardship  and  disaster; 
they  never  swerved  from  the  path  along 
which  their  goal  led  them  nor  halted 
until  its  advantages  were  all  practical- 
ly gained.  To  illustrate  their  patriot- 
ism in  its  intensest  expression  no  single 
life  can  serve  so  well  as  Franklin's. 
And  if  his  intenseness  led  him  beyond 
the  strictly  legitimate,  still  his  useful- 
ness to  us  as  a  type,  albeit  with  the 
characteristics  too  strongly  accen- 
tuated, is  not  destroyed,  and  we  must 
remember  that  what  the  light  of  long 
subsequent  judgments  points  out  to 
have  been  the  proper  road  was  much 
more  dimly  defined  at  the  moment  of 
action.  The  "Hero  of  Wyoming"  repre- 
sented all  that  his  companions  in  arms 
and  at  the  plough  stood  for,  the  only 
difference  was  in  the  excess  of  flavor- 
ing. There  was  more  pepper  in  him. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  I  put 
faith  in  the  belief  that  for  the  people 
of  this  valley  John  Franklin's  life  is  a 
fair  picture  of  the  pioneer  and  patriot. 
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First  Attempts  at  Self  Government  in  Wyoming, 
1772=1773. " 


By  Ralph  H.  Wadhams. 


We  are  assembled  here  in  honor  of  the 
settlers  of  Wyoming  Valley.  Although 
this  is  the  Memorial  Day  of  a  bloody 
conflict  in  which  many  gallant  men  fell, 
no  eiilogium  of  their  bravery  or  heroic 
death  will  be  pronounced  by  me.  For 
of  them  this  monument  speaks  more 
eloquently  than  any  words.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  this  paper  to 
briefly  describe  the  method  of  govern- 
ment prevailing  in  the  second  colony 
during  the  years  1772  and  1773.  In  this 
description  facts  will  be  mentioned  that 
reveal  the  intelligent  and  the  indepen- 
dent character  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  valley. 

In  1768  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
convened  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
take  action  concerning  Wyoming,  had 
resolved,  "That  five  townships,  five 
miles  square  should  be  surveyed  and 
granted,  each  to  forty  settlers  being  pro- 
prietors, on  condition  that  those  settlers 
should  remain  upon  the  ground,  man 
their  rights,  and  defend  themselves 
and  each  other  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
rival  claimants."  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  the  first  forty  set  out  and 
arrived  in  February,  1769,  only  to  find 
the  valley  in  possession  of  the  Penna- 
mites,  who  had  entered  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  first  colony.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Yankee  and  Pennamite  War, 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Penn- 
amites  in  August,  1771. 

The  Pennsylvania  authorities,  cha- 
grined at  the  success  of  the  Yankees, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, asking  by  whose  authority 
these  "hostile  and  violent  measures"  of 
the  late  conflict  had  been  prosecuted. 
Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  in 
October,  1771,  replied  as  follows: 

"The  persons  concerned  in  these  tran- 
sactions have  no  order  and  direction 
from  me  or  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  for  their  proceedings 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  the  General  Assembly,  friends  as 
they  have  been  to  peace  and  good  order, 
will  never  countenance  any  violent, 
much  less  hostile  measures  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  which  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  suppose  they  have  to 
the  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country 
within  the  limits  of  this  colony." 


It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  equivocal 
letter,  that  Connecticut,  while  claiming 
title  to  the  lands,  was  not  prepared  to 
justify  and  defend  the  actions  of  the 
colonists  settling  by  virtue  of  that  title. 

Prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Penna- 
mites,  in  1771,  there  had  been  no  estab- 
lished government  in  Wyoming  Valley. 
In  war,  military  law  prevailed.  In 
peace,  each  person  was  left  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience  and  the 
commands  of  reason  to  control  his  con- 
duct. The  cultivating  influence  of  wo- 
men was  wanting,  there  being  but  few 
white  women  in  the  valley.  But  with 
the  close  of  the  Yankee  and  Pennamite 
War,  new  settlers  began  to  appear. 
Population  increased  and  the  colonists 
began  to  think  about  introducing  some 
form  of  government. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  settlers 
petitioned  the  Assembly  of  Conecticut 
to  take  them  under  its  protection  until 
some  laws  should  be  promulgated  by 
the  King  for  the  government  of  this  new 
colony.  That  body  being  unwilling,  at 
this  time,  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over 
a  section  of  country  so  far  from  home, 
and  restrained  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Pennsylvania,  already  mentioned,  re- 
plied, advising  the  colonists  as  follows: 

1st.  To  make  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  their  difficulties  with  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  adjustment  Con- 
necticut would  undertake  to  negotiate. 

2nd.  In  case  of  failure  in  this  to  re- 
fer the  whole  matter  to  the  King  in 
Council. 

3rd.  In  the  meantime  to  govern  them- 
selves as  best  they  could. 

The  first  recommendation  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  colonists,  probably  be- 
cause an  attempt  to  make  an  amicable 
adjustment  with  the  Pennsylvania  au- 
thorities would  have  been  unavailing 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pennamites  from  the  valley.  In  fact, 
the  efforts  of  Connecticut  in  this  di- 
rection were  fruitless,  it  was  also  im- 
practicable to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
King  with  any  hope  of  the  creation  of  a 
new  colony,  because  the  strained  re- 
lations bet  ween  the  King  and  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  compelled  his  attention  to 
the  successful  management  of  those  al- 
ready  in   existence  rather   than    to   the 
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making  of  new  ones.  In  this  dilemma 
the  settlers  were  obliged  to  accept  the 
third  proposition  and  govern  them- 
selves. The  Wyoming  settlers,  thus  re- 
jected by  Connecticut  and  unwilling  to 
be  ruled  by  Pennsylvania,  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Neither  the 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  nor  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  assumed  an  official 
governmental  relation  toward  the 
colony  until  the  summer  of  1773.  Not- 
withstanding the  conclusion  of  some 
writers  that  no  established  discipline 
existed  in  the  valley  prior  to  June,  1773, 
or  January,  1774,  we  shall  see  that  the 
settlers,  thus  abandoned  by  Connecticut, 
which  in  the  words  of  Governor  Hoyt 
"had  never  really  done  anything  for 
them,"  met  this  crisis  with  courage 
and  fortitude  and  proceeded  to  govern 
themselves. 

There  is  no  more  critical  test  of  the 
stability  of  a  people  than  the  first  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  the  duty  of  self-govern- 
ment. Yet  this  duty  was  performed  by 
the  Wyoming  settlers  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  credit  upon  their  intelligence 
and  ability.  The  reason  these  pioneers 
were  enabled  to  create  out  of  the  wil- 
derness a  colony  and  establish  therein  a 
government  that  in  two  years  brought  a 
prosperity  to  the  settlement,  command- 
ing the  respect  of  two  great  States,  is 
found  in  their  character.  This  charac- 
ter, which  in  my  opinion  was  more 
plainly  exhibited  at  this  than  at  any 
other  time  in  their  history,  is  worthy  of 
analysis. 

It  was  essentially  religious.  The 
stern,  uncompromising  desire  for  re- 
ligious freedom  that  dominated  the 
minds  of  the  Puritans  also  helped  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  Wyoming 
settlers.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to 
New  England  with  the  purpose  of  wor- 
shiping God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.  Their  re- 
ligious zeal  made  them  of  a  peculiar 
temperament.  While  in  their  worship 
they  held  themselves  of  no  account  in 
the  sight  of  God,  having  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Almighty 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to 
bow  the  knee  to  any  human  potentate. 
They  feared  no  foe,  but  living  under 
the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of 
Cod,  they  stood  as  firm  and  unyielding 
as  the  sturdy  oak  against  the  storms  of 
adversity.  They  were  a  fearless  and  re- 
lentless enemy  to  those  who  attacked 
them.  Slow  to  anger  and  tardy  to  put 
on  the  habiliments  of  war,  once  these 
wore  assumed,  they  were  equally  slow 
to  lay  them  aside.    Such  a  mixture  of 


the  fear  of  God  and  boldness  towards 
men  has  seldom  been  seen  in  history. 
This  character  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  to  this  valley.  The  old  Puri- 
tanical faith,  free,  however,  from  its 
early  bigotry,  was  kept  alive  by  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  who  were  supported 
at  the  public  expense  in  the  settlement. 

Another  trait  of  character  was  their 
desire  for  education.  They  were  effi- 
cient promoters  of  schools.  As  with  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  so  with  the  members  of 
the  second  colony — the  church  was  hard- 
ly completed  when  the  school  house  was 
begun.  The  school  teacher  occupied  a 
position  of  honor  second  only  to  that 
of  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  The 
spelling  bee,  debates  in  literary  societies 
founded  at  an  early  day,  and  the  best 
colleges  of  the  land,  which  a  respectable 
number  of  the  colonists  had  attended, 
developed  intelligent  men,  who  were  well 
qualified  to  partake  of  the  stirring 
events  which  were  to  arouse  the  land. 

Another  element  of  character  was  in- 
dustry. The  explorers  of  southern  lands 
were  beguiled  by  dreams  of  unlimited 
wealth  to  be  found  in  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  new  world.  But  the  New 
England  settlers  knew  of  no  riches  ex- 
cept those  developed  by  untiring  in- 
dustry in  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
pioneers  of  this  valley,  on  the  frontier 
of  an  unsettled  country,  exhibited  this 
industry  to  a  marvelous  degree.  They 
were  a  hardy  and  thrifty  people.  Un- 
der their  management  homes  were  con- 
structed, mills  were  erected,  roads  and 
ferries  were  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travelers,  and  fields  of  grain  re- 
placed the  primeval  forests. 

This  character,  then,  made  up  as  it 
was  of  religion,  independence,  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  made  the  settlers 
capable  of  ruling  themselves.  And  al- 
though their  government  was  peculiar, 
and  compared  with  our  complex  politi- 
cal organism  of  to-day,  even  crude,  it 
was  a  government  of  the  people,  more 
purely  democratic  in  its  nature  than 
that  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  States  in 
their  highest  developments  of  Republi- 
canism. 

It  is  commonly  conceded  that  much  of 
the  business  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  was  transacted  at  town  meet- 
ings. Here  many  resolutions  were 
passed  that  would  be  honorable  to  the 
highest  civilization.  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  December 
11th,  1772,  over  which  Stephen  Fuller 
was  appointed  moderator,  it  was  voted 
"To  give  and  grant  unto  Jacob  Johnson, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  case  he 
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settle  in  this  town  as  a  gospel  minister, 

fifty  acres  of  land."  At  another  in 
August,  1773,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Johnson  be  paid  a  salary  of  sixty 
pounds,  to  be  increased  as  the  revenue 
from  taxes  warranted,  until  it  amounts 
to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year."  It  was 
also  voted  "To  raise  three  pence  on  the 
pound  on  the  district  list  to  keep  free 
schools  in  the  several  school  districts  in 
Wilkes-Barre."  The  other  towns  in  the 
valley  were  also  interested  in  education. 
At  a  town  meeting  in  Kingston  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1773,  upon  vote  it  was  agreed: 
"That  Nathaniel  Langdon,  Samuel  Com- 
mins  and  John  Perkins  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  divide  the  town  into  three 
districts  for  keeping  schools.  "It  is 
probable  that  similar  provisions  for  the 
permanent  support  of  free  schools  was 
made  in  all  the  towns  throughout  the 
settlement.  These  proceedings  may  be 
nothing  more  than  ordinances  controll- 
ing a  school  district  or  a  municipality, 
although  the  one  relating  to  the  support 
of  a  clergyman  at  the  public  expense 
would  be  unusual  even  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting. 

But  the  statement  that  all  laws  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  were  enacted 
at  "town  meetings"  or  by  "town  com- 
mittees" is  somewhat  misleading.  For 
at  a  meeting  held  May  22nd,  1772,  five 
resolutions  relating  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinct towns  were  passed.  They  were  as 
follows: 

1st.  "That  Rosewell  Franklin  have 
that  right  in  Wilkes-Barre  drawn  by 
Thomas  Straw." 

2nd.  "That  James  Bildack  have  that 
right  in  Plymouth  drawn  by  Nathaniel 
Drake." 

3rd.  "That  M.  McDowell  be  voted  in- 
to the  forty  town,"  (Kingston.) 

4th.  "That  for  special  services  done 
this  company  by  Col.  Dyer  agreed  that 
his  son,  Thomas  Dyer,  shall  have  a  right 
in  the  forty  if  he  has  a  man  on  it  by  the 
first  day  of  August  next." 

5th.  "That  the  rights  that  are  sold  in 
the  six  mile  township,  or  Capouse,  shall 
be  sold  at  sixty  dollars  and  bonds 
taken." 

Here  then,  in  one  meeting  resolutions 
were  passed  concerning  property  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Plymouth,  Kingston  and 
Capouse,  and  rights  in  the  settlement 
granted  to  Thomas  Dyer  for  special  ser- 
vices of  his  father.  These  proceed- 
ings suggest  that  the  legislative  power 
was  lodged  in  an  assembly,  more 
Important  than  a  town  meeting 
and       having       authority       over       the 


whole  colony.  Contemporaneous  writ- 
ings, to  some  extent  explain  the  condi- 
tion existing  at  this  period  in  Wyoming 
Valley.  The  following  extract,  taken 
from  a  letter  written  April  2nd,  177;;, 
from  Fort  Augusta,  by  William  Ma- 
clay  to  J.  T.  Tilghman,  will  elucidate 
the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  the  hos- 
tile minds  of  the  Pennamites.  The  ex- 
tract reads: 

"We  have  certain  accounts  of  their" 
(the  Wyoming  settlers)  "having  had 
several  meetings  lately  to  choose  a 
sovereign  and  settle  a  new  state,  etc., 
for  it  seems  they  have  not  now  any  de- 
pendence on  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut." This  short  sentence  from 
the  pen  of  one  whose  official  duty  it  was 
to  watch  the  settlers  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, demonstrated  the  fact  that  a 
virile  and  aggressive  administration  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  and  that  the  people 
of  Wyoming  Valley,  independent  of  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  were  main- 
taining a  government  of  their  own. 

The  legislative  power  was  vested  in 
the  people  themselves,  assembled  in  con- 
vention known  as  the  "Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors,"  presided  over  by  an  offi- 
cer chosen  at  each  meeting,  called  the 
"Moderator."  The  proceedings  were 
recorded  by  a  clerk  selected  at 
each  meeting,  in  a  book  known 
as  the  "Statute  Book."  Any  pro- 
position receiving  a  majority  vote 
became  a  law  of  binding  obliga- 
tion upon  the  whole  colony.  An  ex- 
ecutive committee,  comprising  one  per- 
son from  each  township,  constituted  the 
"Committee  of  Settlers"  which  was 
authorized  to  decide  matters  of  minor 
importance  and  call  a  "Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors"  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary. 

Effective  measures  were  adopted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  newly  set- 
tled district.  Townships  were  laid  out, 
taxes  were  levied  and  collected,  forti- 
fications were  erected  and  a  militia  es- 
tablished for  the  defense  of  the  settle- 
ment. Unworthy  acts  were  punished  by 
expulsion  from  the  colony,  while  public 
devotion  met  its  fitting  reward  in  the 
conferring  of  citizenship.  Civil  and 
criminal  courts  were  instituted  and  a 
constable  was  appointed  to  execute  the 
laws  In  each   township. 

The  judicial  authority  was  vested  in 
three  courts,  two  of  which,  as  Dearly  as 
I  can  ascertain,  were  identical  with  the 
"Committee  of  Settlers"  and  the  "Meet- 
ing of  Proprietors."  The  lowest  court 
consisted  of  "Three  Freeholders."'  which 
established  in  each  township  had  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  of  all  civil  and  crim- 
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inal  matters  and  made  a  return  of  its 
award  to.  the  "Committee  of  Settlers." 
This  last  named  court  could  enter  judg- 
ment and  issue  execution  on  the  award 
of  the  "Three  Freeholders,"  or  it  could 
correct  that  award.  The  tribunal  of  the 
last  resort  was  the  "Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors,"  where  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  court  was  sustained,  amended  or 
reversed. 

This  division  of  the  judicial  authority 
continued  for  nearly  two  years,  when 
some  modifications  were  made.  These 
changes  and  the  manner  of  making 
them,  establishes  the  conclusion  that 
during  the  years  1772  and  1773  the  gov- 
ernmental power  resided  with,  and  was 
exercised  by,   the  colonists  themselves. 

In  June,  1773,  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany convened  at  Hartford,  enacted 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  convention  at  which  these  laws 
were  enacted  was  closely  followed  by  a 
"Meeting  of  the  Proprietors"  on  July 
8th,  1773,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  in  which  the 
deliberations  of  the  company  at  Hart- 
ford were  ratified  by  the  settlers.  The 
proceedings  thus  adopted  were  em- 
bodied in  an  agreement  known  as  the 
"Original  Compact."  A  sheriff  was  ap- 
pointed, magistrates  were  selected,  and 
the  highest  judicial  authority  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  "Meeting  of  the  Pro- 
prietors" to  a  "Board  of  Directors"  con- 
sisting of  three  persons  from  each  town- 
ship. Local  Boards  of  Directors  were 
to  decide  cases  arising  in  the  several 
townships  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Kingston, 
Plymouth, West  Providence.Pittston  and 
and  Hanover,  and  once  every  three 
months  these  local  boards  were  to  com- 
bine in  a  "quarterly  meeting"  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
boards. 

Although  no  authority  has  explained 
the  significance  of,  or  even  mentioned 
both  of  these  meetings,  the  one  at  Hart- 
ford, the  other  at  Wilkes-Barre,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  suggested,  after  which 
the  settlers  adopted,  and  by  their  adop- 
tion made  operative,  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  a  method  of  government 
already  instituted,  organized  and  con- 
tested by  themselves.  Otherwise  the 
"Meeting  of  the  Proprietors"  of  July  8th, 
1773,  would  have  been  but  an  idle  form — 
a  luxury  in  which  the  early  settlers  did 
not     indulge.    This     contention     gains 


force  from  the  fact  that  the  Susque- 
hanna Company,  although  supported  by 
public  opinion  in  Connecticut,  never  had 
conferred  upon  it  the  power  of  making 
laws.  It  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
land  office  rather  than  those  of  a  legis- 
lature or  a  court.  The  "Original  Com- 
pact" was  adopted  by  the  settlers  be- 
fore it  became  binding  upon  them  as 
a  law,  and  while  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  "Meeting  of  the  Proprietors"  the 
final  appellate  jurisdiction  over  suits  in- 
volving the  title  of  land  was  awarded 
to  the  Company,  the  absolute  and  final 
decision  upon  all  questions  affecting  the 
enjoyment  of  health,  reputation,  liberty 
and  life  was  to  be  rendered  by  the  set- 
tlers themselves,  as  represented  in  their 
"Board  of  Directors."  In  other  words 
the  colonists  were  to  exercise  full  power 
in  that  class  of  cases  which  men  have 
always  considered  the  most  important 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  liberty  and 
good  government.  This  regime  con- 
tinued until  the  Assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  January,  1774,  made  Wyoming 
Valley  a  part  of  Litchfield  county  and 
admitted  representatives  from  the 
colony  to  its  number. 

I  have  attempted  to  briefly  review  the 
history  of  the  second  colony  during  the 
years  1772  and  1773.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  method  of  gov- 
ernment then  existing,  with  absolute 
correctness,  the  available  information 
explains  the  character  of  the  early  set- 
tlers as  manifested  not  in  the  stern  con- 
flicts of  war,  but  in  the  nobler  attain- 
ments of  peace.  They  were  a  sturdy 
and  independent  band  of  men.  When 
by  the  logic  of  events  the  duty  of  self- 
government  was  thrust  upon  them,  it 
was  performed  in  a  manner  honorable 
to  themselves  and  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  settlement.  While  Pennsylvania 
was  watching  Wyoming  Valley  with 
a  jealous  eye  and  Connecticut  was 
strengthening  her  title  with  the  fa- 
vorable opinions  of  eminent  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  the  pioneers  of  this 
valley,  by  their  own  unaided  ef- 
forts, were  creating  a  prosperous  colony. 
The  honor  of  this  achievement  should 
be  awarded  to  the  settlers  themselves. 
From  the  intelligence  and  independence 
of  men  of  kindred  character,  in  all  parts 
of  this  broad  land  of  America,  grew  the 
possibility  of  our  great  Republic. 
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By  C.  I.  A.  Chapman. 


Follow  Citizens  of  Wyoming  Valley: 

There  are  doubtless  persons  upon  this 
ground  whose  memories  revert  to  the 
time  when  this  monument  was  a  shape- 
less heap  of  mountain  stones,  some 
partly  chiseled,  some  in  the  rough,  with 
an  ancient  derrick  protruding  from  the 
apex  and  a  rusty  chain  dangling  from 
the  armature;  when  neither  tree  nor 
shrub  dared  yet  assert  itself  upon  these 
premises;  when  a  Virginia  worm  fence 
was  the  only  enclosure;  when  no  dia- 
mond drill  had  yet  penetrated  the  soil 
of  this  valley  and  its  rich  lands  pos- 
sessed a  value  estimated  in  corn  units 
which  grew  upon  the  surface,  nourished 
by  the  sturdy  arm  of  the  husbandman. 

In  the  time  to  which  I  refer  there 
were  those  who  had  long  dreamed  that 
this  memorial  pile  might  be  a  success, 
but  that  success  was  thought  to  be  con- 
tingent upon  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
people  of  a  little  commonwealth  in  Yan- 
keedom. 

In  Connecticut,  the  miniature  land  of 
steady  habits,  was  centered  the  ardent 
hopes  of  the  progenitors  of  this  mem- 
orial stone.  Westmoreland,  the  Con- 
necticut county  which  embraced  the 
sterile  territory  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  North  Mountain,  could  never  be  rich 
enough  to  build  a  pile  like  this.  That 
a  single  acre  of  Wyoming  soil  could 
ever  attain  a  value  one  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  projected  expense  of 
this  monument  was  a  vision  beyond  the 
utmost  ken  of  the  pioneer  and  his  im- 
mediate descendants. 

Of  the  incipient  steps  of  this  enter- 
prise I  cannot  speak.  I  am  here  to-day 
in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from 
the  president  and  officers  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Monument  Association,  instructed 
by  them  to  give  a  simple  recital  of  the 
prominent  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.  I  commence  the  duty 
by  a  brief  quotation  from  the  appendix 
to  Hon.  Charles  Miner's  history  of  our 
valley: 

"Public  attention  having  been  awak- 
"ened  to  the  claims  of  Wyoming  upon 
"Connecticut,  a  committee  consisting  of 
"General  William  Ross,  Capt.  Hezekiah 
"Parsons  and  Charles  Miner,  Esq..  all 
"citizens  of  Connecticut,  repaired  to 
"Hartford,  where  a  joint  committee  of 
"the  House  and  Senate  was  appointed 
"to  give  them  audience,  and  after  an 
"eloquent  appeal  in  their  behalf  by 
"Isaac  Toucey,  Esq.,  a  unanimous  re- 
"port  was  given  in  favor  of  the  claim, 


"the  amount  being  fixed  at  three  thous- 
and dollars.  No  farther  progress  \v;is 
"made  at  that  time.  In  May,  1841,  a 
"new  memorial  was  prepared  and  sent 
"by  the  hands  of  Captain  Parsons,  the 
"Hon.  Chester  Butler  and  Henry  Petti- 
"bone,  Esq.  This  document  was  some- 
"what  lengthy,  stating  clearly  and  in 
"order  the  several  grounds  upon  which 
"the  claim  was  supposed  to  rest.  Tin; 
"undeniable  facts,  that  Wyoming  was 
"the  child  of  Connecticut,  settled  un- 
"der  her  authority  as  a  part  of  Litch- 
"field  county,  paying  the  State  its  full 
"quota  of  all  taxes,  bearing  a  thribble 
"burden  as  part  of  her  military  force — 
"the  24th  Regiment  of  her  line — credit- 
ed with  two  companies  attached  to 
"Washington's  army,  yet  owing  to  its 
"distance  denied  the  proper  protection, 
"and  above  all,  the  fact  that  in  the  final 
"adjustment  of  her  land  claims  Con- 
necticut had  been  assigned  the  Weet- 
"ern  Reserve  of  Ohio — two  million 
"acres  of  rich  land,  stretching 
"across  that  great  State — as  com- 
"pensation  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
"dren,  yet  that  this  great  benefaction 
"conceived  for  the  relief  of  'sufferers 
"by  war'  had  brought  to  this,  our  West- 
"moreland,  no  relief,  but  had  enured  en- 
"tirely  to  the  benefit  of  others  at  large. 
"And  now  came  the  decision.  The  vote 
"was  taken  for  or  against  a  donation. 
"The  House  by  a  large  majority  grant- 
"ed  the  sum  asked,  but  the  Senate  re- 
"fused  to  concur  and  the  attempt 
"failed.  One  benevolent  old  gentleman 
"of  Hartford  presented  the  committee 
"with  a  dollar,  and  with  this  they  were 
"politely  bowed  out  of  the  city  and  the 
"State!" 

Statesmen  and  lawyers  having  now 
failed  to  do  anything  towards  securing 
a  covering  for  these  old  bones  which 
had  bleached  upon  "Abraham's  Plains" 
it  was  now  time  for  woman  to  take  the 
lead.  The  mothers  and  sisters  and 
daughters  of  Wyoming  met  and  dis- 
cussed the  situation. 

An  organization  was  effected  with 
Mrs.  Chester  Putlcr  as  president,  Mrs. 
Hollenbaek  and  Mrs.  Carey  Vice  presi- 
dents. Miss  Emily  Cist. treasurer;  Miss 
Gertrude  Butler,  secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Donley  and  Mrs.  Lord  Butler  as  cor- 
responding  committee,  and  ten  ladles 
as  an  executive  committee,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  fair  and  festival  in  be 
half  of  the  sacred  enterprise. 
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Time  rolled  on  apace,  but  work  rolled 
with  it,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
and  clink  of  the  chisel  were  daily  heard. 
In  due  time  all  preliminaries  were  ac- 
complished, and  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1842, 
this  pediment  and  obelisk  were  duly 
dedicated  with  an  eloquent  oration 
by  Doctor  Thomas  W.  Miner,  and  all 
appropriate  ceremonies  of  civic  and 
martial  parade.  Little  or  no  attempt 
was  made  at  adornment  and  the  casual 
visitor  saw  the  grounds  without  much 
improvement  for  many  years,  protected, 
however,  by  the  care  of  several  fami- 
lies adjacent  and  interested,  among 
whom  it  is  proper  for  me  to  mention 
those  of  Col.  Chas.  Dorrance,  Fisher 
Gay,  Wm.  Swetland,  Payne  Pettibone 
and  Steuben  Jenkins,  Esqrs.,  and  the 
neighboring  citizens  of  the  village. 

In  the  year  1860,  however,  the  year 
before  the  opening  of  our  civil  war,  the 
enthusiasm,  engendered  by  that  con- 
flict, caused  a  renewal  of  interest  in 
history  of  the  civil  strife  which  had  so 
long  before  existed  for  the  first  posses- 
sion of  this  beautiful  valley. 

The  ensign  of  American  glory  was 
then  going  up  to  the  summit  of  steeple 
and  fane  throughout  the  country,  and 
great  feeling  was  stirred  to  renew  the 
fires  of  patriotism  at  this  favorite 
shrine. 

The  result  was  seen  in  almost  daily 
visiting  parties  here,  and  soon  a  public 
call  summoned  all  citizens  interested  to 
meet  here  and  bring  with  them  tools, 
trees  and  shrubs.  Through  the  atten- 
tion and  care  received  this  small  grove 
of  firs  now  began  to  make  itself  con- 
spicuous upon  the  landscape.  I  cannot 
do  justice  to  all  and  I  therefore  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  any 
of  our  patriotic  fellow  citizens  who  par- 
ticipated in  these  exercises.  Paths  were 
laid  out  and  graded,  the  monument 
cleaned  and  pointed  afresh,  flag  staffs 
erected  and  a  substantial  fence  con- 
structed under  supervision  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tibone, assisted  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  who  soon  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  now  the  Wyoming  Commemor- 
ative Association. 

Application  was  then  made  and  an 
Act  passed  of  which  I  will  now  read  the 
substance. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  "WYO- 
MING  MONUMENT   ASSOCIATION." 

Sec.  1.  Names  the  incorporators,  to 
wit,  Catharine  M.  Jenkins  and  thirty- 
nine  others,  ladies  and  citizens  of  Lu- 
zerne county,  and  their  associated  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  to  have  and  hold 
such  real  estate  as  they  may  purchase 


or  as  may  be  given  them  on  or  near 
which  the  Wyoming  Monument  now 
stands,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  five 
(5)  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Officers  to  consist  of  president, 
vice  presidents,  four  managers,  treas- 
urer and  secretary,  to  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members 
present  and  voting  at  the  first  Saturday 
in  April  in  each  and  every  year.  In 
case  no  election  shall  be  held  at  the 
aforesaid  time  the  officers  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  continue  in  office  until 
an  election  be  held.  The  president,  vice 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary  shall 
fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
their  own  body  out  of  the  members  of 
the  association;  shall  also  take  charge 
of  the  monument,  lay  out  and  orna- 
ment the  grounds,  erect  such  struc- 
tures as  may  be  necessary,  appoint  all 
necessary  officers  others  than  the  above 
and  fix  their  duties  and  compensation 
and  make  all  necessary  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  for  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  corporation  and  controlling 
its  property. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  contributing  one 
dollar  to  the  fund  or  purpose  of  the  As- 
sociation to  be  a  member  thereof  and 
continue  so  to  be  on  such  annual  pay- 
ments repeated,  not  exceeding  one  dol- 
lar or  as  prescribed  by  the  Association 
and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  to  con- 
stitute life  membership. 

Sec.  4.  Extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Assembly  of  May  7,  1855  relative 
to  punishments  and  penalties  for  injur- 
ing and  wilfully  violating  such  premi- 
ses so  that  the  same  shall  cover  the 
premises  herein  described. 

Sec.  5.  Exempts  the  above  monu- 
ment grounds  and  property  from  taxa- 
tion for  State  and  municipal  purposes, 
and  from  levy  and  sale  for  any  debt  of 
the  said  Association,  and  forbids  the 
sale  of  the  real  estate  of  said  Associa- 
tion by  said  Association  itself  and  com- 
mands that  the  same  forever  be  and  re- 
main for  the  use  of  said  monument. 

Sec.  6.  Exempts  this  Act  from  the 
payment  of  an  enrollment  tax  and  every 
other  tax  to  the   commonwealth. 

(Signed.)  JOHN  M.  THOMPSON, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WM.    M.   FRANCIS, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  3rd  April  A.  D.  1860. 

WM.  F.  PACKER, 

Governor. 
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It  wil  be  seen  that  by  this  Act  a  per- 
petuity is  created  and  that  no  failure  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
perty or  privileges  of  the  corporation. 

Under  its  provisions  Catharine  M. 
Jenkins,  the  first  corporator  mentioned 
was  duly  elected  President  on  the  16th 
day  of  July,  1895  and  at  the  same  time 
Elizabeth  Carpenter  was  chosen  vice 
president;  Elvira  A.  Fear,  secretary; 
Ellen  A.  Law,  treasurer,  and  Kate  J. 
Wilcox,  Martha  S.  Green,  Cornelia  E. 
Hurlbut  and  Anna  Hutchins,  managers. 

At  the  meeting  in  April  of  the  current 
year  the  officers  remained  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  that  Mrs.  Langford 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  Coward  took  the  place 
of  Mrs.  Hurlbut  and  Mrs.  Hutchins. 

At  the  same  time  the  charter  of  the 
Association  as  to-day  recited  was  read 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned, 
and  acommittee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  the  present  celebration. 

Mr.   Chapman   closed   by   reading  the 
following  stanzas  from  a  poem  appear- 
ing in  a  volume  by  Mrs.  Jane  Lewers 
Gray: 
Lines  written  by     Mrs.     Jane     Lewers 

Gray,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  forwarded  with 

a  generous  contribution  in  the  name 


of  the   ladies  of     Easton,     "For     the 
Monumental  Fair  at  Wyoming,  Juno 
LT)th,   1841." 
We  beg  you  accept  of  the  gift  we  bestow, 

For  the  object  we  greatly  approve. 
The  names  we  exalt  of  tin-  dead  who  lie  low 

Neath  the  soil  of  the  valley  you   love. 
A  valley  baptized  in  the  blood  of  the  brave; 
Meetest  spot  on  the  earth  for  a  warrior's 

grave. 
The  hero  who  sleeps  'neath  its  blood  be- 
dewed sod, 
Is  the  hero  who  fought  for  his  hearth  and 
his  God. 

Let  the  sons  of  those  sires  forget  if  they 

may 
The  men  and  the  means  that  ennoble  their 

clay. 
Let  the  State  that  reaps  laurels  from  fields 

of  their  fame 
Refuse   e'en   a  wreath   to     encircle     their 

name, 
Yet  arise,  oh  ye  Gertrudes!  and  honor  the 

spot, 
Lest  the  days  and  the  deeds  of  the  dead  be 

forgot. 
As  we  claim  to  be  sisters,  we  claim,  too,  a 

share 
In  the  mound  of  the  Brave  which  is  raised 

by  the  Fair. 
Oh,   may  hearts  as  heroic  the  weak  ever 

save, 
And  fair  ones  as  grateful  embellish  their 

grave. 
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